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THE GENERALIZING ABILITY OF CHILDREN. 


HARVEY A. PETERSON,’ 


lulinois State Normal University. 


In an effort to secure more precise information than at 
present exists in the literature of child psychology on the 
ability of children to generalize, the critic teachers of the 
Illinois State Normal University were asked to contribute 
questions requiring generalizing which in their opinion were 
adapted to the grades which they taught. Certain suggestions 
were given them: (1) As far as possible put the material on 
which the generalizations were to be based into the questions, 
and (2) so frame the questions as to restrict the answers to a 
small range, and thus make them more gradable. From about 
twenty questions thus obtained eight were selected and tried 
on all the children of the training school from 10 to 14 years 
old. To these were added twenty-five 13 and 14-year-old 
children from the high school department. The children tested 
had passed their tenth birthday and had not yet reached their 
fifteenth. These eight questions varied from one that was 


*With the co-operation of Prof. E. A. Turner, Messrs, Fred T. Ullrich, W. S. 
Gray, George N. Cade, Misses. Lora M. Dexheimer, Jessie M: Dillon, and Mrs. 
Edith B. Brown of the Training School of the Illinois State Normal University. 
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answered by nearly all the 10-year-olds to some that not many 


of the 14-year-olds answered correctly. We shall report here 


upon only four questions. Later three of the four were tried 
in one of the Bloomington schools. 


The Questions. I. In what ways were Roland and Sir Fairhands similar? 


In what ways are the situations in which they are placed similar? Tell all 
the ways. 


Sir Fairhands and the maid came to a great city, where they saw many 
splendid palaces. “See,” said the maid, “yonder palace is the dwelling of Sir 
Persaunt of India, the most powerful knight that you ever saw. You had bet- 
ter flee while yet it is time.” “Not so,” he made answer, “for if he be a noble 
knight he will not attack me with all his company, and if he come against me 
alone I will not refuse to meet him.” 


As Roland and his rear guard toiled up the mountain ridge they saw a great 
multitude of soldiers with spears. Then Oliver said to Roland: “What shall 
we do now? for this is a greater multitude than has ever been gathered 
together before. And they will certainly give us battle. Be wise, take your 
horn and sound it, good comrade; perhaps Charles may hear us and come back 
with his hest and rescue us.” But Roland answered: “The greater the num- 
bers the more glory. God forbid I should sound my horn. Fear not. I promise 
you they shall repent of coming here.” 


II. In what ways are these three sections of North America alike or simi- 
lar? Tell all the ways. In the New England States the rockiness of the soil 
makes it poor for farming. There are, however, many rapid rivers there which 
can be used to run machinery cheaply. Hence this section is chiefly a manu- 
facturing section. In the Western Plateau section between California and the 
Rocky Mountains the scarcity of rainfall has long made farming impossible in 
most places, while the large quantities of silver, gold, copper and lead has 
made mining the leading occupation. The northern part of North America is 
covered with ice during the long winter, and the summer is so short and cold 
that little farming can be done. The principal occupations are hunting, fishing 
and mining. The people are called Eskimos. During the winter they live 


along the coast, but in summer they move intu the interior, because the hunting 
is better there. 


III. In what ways was the work of these men similar? Tell all the ways. 
Robert Fulton was an American inventor who did a great service to the whole 
world. He thought steam could] be used to propel boats over the water. Few 
people believed that this could be done, and while he was at work upon his 
steamboat many ridiculed him, and called his boat “Fulton’s Folly.” But he 
paid no attention to this, and aa made a boat that steamed up the Hudson 
at the rate of five miles an hour. 


George Stephenson was an Englishman who invented the locomotive engine. 
He believed that engines hauling cars over tracks would help very much to 
increase trade and travel. He worked at his idea many years before people 
believed that it would be a success. He finally succeeded, however, in making 
a steam engine, and in 1825 the first railway in the United States was built. 


IV. In what ways are these examples alike? Tell all the ways. First solve 
the examples in writing. 


1. If % a farm is worth $600, what is the whole farm worth? 
2. I sold a cow for $48; this was % of what I paid for her. Find the cost. 
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All four questions were given at a single sitting in mimeo- 
graph form. In the elementary school each question was read 
twice, once by the writer, and once by the pupil. All of the 
children wrote what they had to say about one question before 
anyone took up the next. There was no time limit, but the 
exercise consumed about 45 minutes with the younger children. 
In the high school there was no reading aloud, and the pupils 
were allowed to proceed as fast as they pleased. Before be- 
ginning the purpose of the test was always explained, and 
instances of generalizing given. All of the grading of the 
answers was done by the writer of this study. 


Test 1x University TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Summary of Answers to Question I. For this question the 
following answers were considered correct: (1) Both men 
were brave; (2) they were opposed by great numbers; (3) both 
were advised not to fight, and (4) both refused the advice. 
Other correct answers were occasionally offered by the chil- 
dren, but not often. Nearly all of the 10 and 11-year-old chil- 
dren, as well as those older, gave the first answer, and a large 
number gave the second. To the third the children were apt 
to say that both men were advised to flee (an error). The 
third and fourth were too difficult for the younger children, 
but were adapted to those 13 and 14 years old. 


Two differences between the younger and the older children 
were noticeable. The younger children tended to pick out 
statements from the text expressing a resemblance, while the 
vider children more often give the essence of the resemblance 
in their own words, for example, ‘‘These two men are not 
afraid and they say fear not when the maid said flee away, and 
when Oliver said blow your horn.’’ (10 years.) ‘‘Sir Fair- 
hands would not go away, and Oliver would not blow his 
horn.’’ (10 years.) ‘‘Neither would flee when in danger.’’ 
(13 years.) ‘‘Their comrades told them to flee but they 
would’nt do it.”” (13 years.) ‘‘They both stay.’’ (13 years.) 
‘Neither would take the advice from their comrade.’’ (14 
years. ) 
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The second difference was that the younger children gave 
fewer generalizations per question. Even when urged to look 
for more, they ‘were usually content with:one. Both-of these 


differences appeared in the answers to all four questions. 


Questions II-IV were more successful, and are reported 
more fully. ‘The atiswers were graded. 


Summary of Answers to Question II. The answers to this 
question which Were considered ‘correct were: (1) That farm- 
ing is poor in all three sections, and (2) in all three sections 
there are natural resources from which the people make a 
living. Sometimes other correct answers were given, in which 
case, unless they concerned insignificant aspects, they were 
allowed credit in the 'column called Additional Generalizations 
in the table which follows. This table shows the average per 
cent. correct ‘of ‘each age-group in each ‘generalization. Only 
three grades were given: correct or substantially correct, 1 
point; partly correct, 14 point; substantially or entirely wrong, 
or nothing said, 0. The table should be read: the 10-year-old 
children, of which there were 34, averaged 47 per cent. on the 
Poor Farming generalization, and 19 per cent. on the notion 
that each section has some resources from which the people 
make a living. Enough additional generalizations were made 


to give the group an average of 21 per cent., allowing 1 point 
for each generalization. 


TABLE 1.—Results at University Training School. 


II. Geographiy. III. Inventions. IV. Arith- 
Poor ‘Other Addl. Steam Dbt.& Pub. ‘metic. AV. 
Fmg. Oceps. Gens. Convey. Pers. Ben. Wk. Gen. Grade. 


ee ee 34 47 19 21 26 51 26 43 12 30 
30 22 7 38 60 47 47 33 46 
Diitekane 38 ‘63 25 24 38 64 41 45 43 46 
Ts waewe’s 34 81 40 38 41 79 388 68 37 53 
, eee 50 87 45 52 57 70 46 63 48 59 


The table shows that the generalization concerning the diffi 
culty of farming is adapted to 11-year-old children because 
three-fourths of them make it correctly. The second general- 
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ization is more difficult, for reasons that will be mentioned 
shortly, ‘and the averages at all.ages were much lower. Of 
those who failed completely a few said nothing or repeated 
the text. More give a false generalization such as ‘‘ All three 
sections mine,’’ or ‘‘ All three manufacture.’’ A few of the 
younger children grasp vaguely the idea of the second 
generalization. ‘‘Something is possible in all three sections’’ ; 
‘‘there is something in the lead’’; ‘‘all three have something 
right and something wrong’’; ‘‘other occupations are going 
on’’; ‘‘they all make money in their work and it is,all worth 
while.’’ All of these answers were given by 10-year-old chil- 
dren. Each was given half credit, except the first, which re- 
ceived full credit. 


The 13 and 14-year-olds do better. The 13-year-olds say 
‘‘No section is fit for farming, but something else can be 
done.’’ ‘‘They all have good occupations for where they are 
located.’’ ‘‘Nature is made use of in all.’’ The 14-year-olds 
say ‘‘There are certain conditions in each section which allow 
the people to make a living.’’ ‘‘They all follow occupations 
most suited to the climate and natural conditions of the 
country.’’ ‘‘Farming is not practical because of the condi- 
tions, but all have different resources, and make that which is 
most suited to their means their occupation.’’ ‘‘They all have 
some means by which they can work.’”’ ‘‘In all they can make 
a living.’’ All these answers received full credit. This gen- 
eralization is difficult for two reasons. First, the differences 
in occupations are thrown into the foreground, their depend- 
ence on resources is in the background. Secondly, the child 
must find both the concept and the language expressing what 
the regions have in common. There is no expression in the 
text describing one locality which the child can apply to all. . 

I have already said that the increase in the number of gen- 
eralizations per question is one of the changes with age. It 
may be well to give at this point some which were not planned 
by the author of this question. ‘‘The abundance or scarcity 
of water vitally concerns each section. Each section has 
many forms of the leading occupations, as lead, gold and silver 
mining, boot, shoe, cloth and machinery manufacturing, seal, 
bear and elk hunting.’’ (14 years.) ‘‘All three sections are 
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rocky.’’ (13 years). ‘‘Each contributes something necessary 
to the world.’’ (13 years.) ‘‘The ground in each is either rock 
or ice, not soil.’’ (13 years.) These are credited in the table 
under the head of Additional Generalizations to the Geography 
Question. The increased breadth of survey is due to several 
causes, particularly to instruction and greater fluency in 
reading. 


Summary of Answers to Question III. This question was 
framed to allow three generalizations. (1) Both men invented 
a means of travel by steam, (2) both succeeded in spite of 
public disbelief, and (3) both inventions were of great benefit 
to the public. The first and second easily fall into two sub- 
divisions each; the first, into improvement of means of travel, 
and the motive power, steam; the second, into the persistence 
of the inventors, and the scepticism of the public. Half credits 
were allowed for these. The second of the three was made 
by considerably more children than either of the other two, 
and this probably means that it is easier. The increase from 
51 to 79 per cent. (see Doubt and Persistence column of the 
table) was only slightly an improvement in grasp, and almost 
wholly an improvement in the number of children who men- 
tioned the matter at all. 

With the notion that both men invented a means of travel 
by steam it was otherwise. There was a decided improvement 
in comprehension with age. While it was easy to see that 
steam was used in both inventions, it was not easy to find an 
idea that would include both boat and locomotive. The most 
common way of putting it, was to say that both inventions in- 
creased trade and travel, a phrase borrowed from the descrip- 
tion of Stephenson’s invention. Over half of all the 10-year- 
olds (56 per cent.) omitted the steam conveyance point en- 
tirely. The same is true of 50 per cent. of the 11-year-olds, 
45 per cent. of the 12-year-olds, 29 per cent. of the 13-year-olds, 
and 16 per cent. of the 14-year-olds. The following are typical 
answers: Ten-year-olds: ‘‘The work of these two men was 
traveling’’; both were interested (sometimes ‘had faith in’ or 
‘worked with’) steam’’; ‘‘each tried to get steam to work’’; 
‘‘both tried to make an easier way to travel.’’ A number of 
various ages spoke of one running by steam on land and 
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the other on water, showing a failure to find the rest of the 
common trait. These are the best answers of the 10-year-olds. 
Each received half credit. The 12-14-year-olds are more suc- 
cessful. Some of the 12-year-olds say: ‘‘both thought steam 
could push things’’; ‘‘both worked with steam to make things 
travel’’; ‘‘one built a water and the other a land steamer’’; eet) 
while among the answers of the 14-year-olds are ‘‘both made a 
something that was propelled by a steam engine’’; ‘‘both 
made steam inventions that tended to increase trade and 
travel’’; ‘‘both based their energies on using steam for their 
power, and on carrying freight’’; ‘‘both thought that steam 
might help men as a means of transportation’’; ‘‘both inven- 
tions used steam for power and were an aid to travel’’; ‘‘both 
had the idea of using steam as a propelling power.”’ 


The third generalization from Question III is that both in- 
ventions were a great benefit to the public. This was not 
difficult. The text gives the hint in the words ‘‘Fulton did a 
great service to the whole world.’’ All that had to be done 
was to see that the phrase applied to both men. In one way 
this point was difficult to grade, because of occasional over- 
lapping of this and the first generalization, e. g., it was hard 
to classify the expression ‘‘both men helped trade and travel.’’ 

Very few additional generalizations not foreseen by the 
authors of the question were given by the children in the 
Invention Question, and no report is made upon them in the 
table. Many said that both men were inventors, but this was 
too obvious. 

Summary of Answers to Question IV. This question gave 
two examples in arithmetic in both of which part of a sum was 
given and the sum required. Altho the working of the 
examples was required, the only thing for which credit was 
given was the generalization just referred to. If the general- 
ization was correctly given, but the arithmetic was wrong, 
credit was nevertheless allowed. The percentages of children 
who worked both examples correctly are given in column 9 
of Table I. Such examples are taught in the fifth grade in this 
school, the average age of which is 10.7 years. The results 
are given in columns 9 and 10 of the table, column 10 giving 
the percentages of correct generalization for each age. They 
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are not as high as had been expected by the writer. It should 
be stated that such answers as that both examples contained 
multiplication, or that both dealt with fractions, or dollars, or 
agricultural matters received no credit. Half credit was al- 
lowed for saying that part of the cost or worth was given, or 
for saying that the whole cost or worth was required. Apropos 
of agricultural matters, one little girl replied that there was 
usually a cow on the farm! 


Test 1n Bioomineton, ScHoots, 


The II, III and IV Questions were later given under the 
same conditions to all the children 10-14 years old in the 
Franklin Public School of Bloomington, Ill., and to 23 of the 
13-14-year-old pupils of the Bloomington High School. All 
the tests were conducted by the writer. Table 2 gives the 


results: 
TABLE 2.—Results at Bloomington, Illinois. 


II. Geography. III. Inventions. IV. Arith- 
Poor Other Addl. Steam Dbt. & Pub. metic. AV. 
Fmg. Occps. Gens. Convey. Pers. Ben. Wk. Gen. Grade. 


Age No % % %% % % %% % 
. Jae 38 56 9 32 24 25. 16 21 20 25 
er 27 67 6 26 27 33 24 22 28 32 
tea6s oie 39 82 13 64 31 63 41 56 42 45 
AP 45 80 37 64 46 80 49 76 49 57 
és ae ees 24 80 30 79 50 71 41 92 54 52 


A comparison of these results with those obtained in the 
University Training School shows a slight superiority in the 
latter. It was somewhat the better in the second Geography 
generalization, and in all three of the Inventions general- 
izations, while the Bloomington schools were the better in the 
Arithmetic question. The last is probably due to more drill 
in the Bloomington school. The higher percentages of correct 
solution of the examples points to this interpretation. A num- 
ber of the Bloomington papers, possibly a dozen, actually 
quoted the rule. in arithmetic under which the examples came. 
This did; not occur among the Normal papers. : 


Why the 14-year-olds in Bloomington were no better than 
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the 13-year-olds I am unable to say. It might be thought that 
there was a smaller proportion of high school students among 
the 14-year-olds at Bloomington than at Normal, but this is 
not the case, just 50 per cent. of the 14-year-olds in both groups 
being im the high school. 


Conclusion. The main value of this study, in the opinion of 
the writer, lies in the concrete picture which it gives of some 
of the generalizations which children make. Summarizing, 
we may say that the generalizations concerning the courage 
of the two soldiers in the face of greater odds, the one con- 
cerning the difficulty of farming in certain sections of North 
America, those concerning the scepticism of the public as to 
the probable success of the inventors, and the splendid per- 
sistence of the latter can be made by 50 per cent. of the chil- 
dren 10-11 years old, and by 75 per cent. of the 12-year-old 
children. When 75 per cent. can answer a question correctly, 
it is suited to that age. We may say that the generalizations 
that Fulton and Stephenson invented means of travel by 
steam, and that both inventions were of great benefit to the 
public, and the arithmetical generalization are too diffi- 
cult for the younger children but can be made by about 50 
per cent. of children 14 years old. The hardest generalization 
in the exercise was the one concerning the occupations of the 
several parts of North America. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that, in class teaching where the work advances to a 
new aspect, it represents satisfactory teaching conditions if 
00 per cent. of the class can make the generalization correctly. 
That is to say, 75 per cent. is probably unnecessarily high for 
this purpose. 

It is, of course, a matter of great interest to know how much 
the ability to generalize improves during these years of later 
childhood and early adolescence. To throw light on this 
question was one of the main purposes of the test. It was the 
motive that prompted our efforts to make the questions genu- 
inely gradable. All of the papers were graded with great 
painstaking. Inspection of the tables shows that the rate of 
improvement varies greatly in the different generalizations, 
being least in the easiest questions. It is tempting to regard 
the average of the various rates of improvement as a meas- 
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ure of the improvement in generalizing ability. If this were 
warranted, the reply to our problem would be that generaliz- 
ing ability about doubles during the years 10 to 14 inclusive, 
(see column eleven of Tables 1 and 2). But the limited num- 
ber of the questions forbids the writer from taking the con- 
clusion to be anything more than an hypothesis. Much, of 
course, depends on the questions used. 
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SCHOOL MEASUREMENT. 


ERNEST C. WITHAM, 
Superintendent of Schools, Southington, Conn. 


It would be hard to overestimate the value of a reliable de- 
vice for measuring a school system. Is there such a thing in 
existence? In trying to answer this question one first thinks 
of the reports of recent educational surveys. Are there in any 
of them measurements by means of which a school can be 
evaluated? Let us briefly consider several of them. 

The New York City School Survey. 

This is by far the most elaborate study that has been made. 
The reports are interesting and of value to school men in gen- 
eral, but they are naturally concerned almost wholly with New 
York schools, and contain little that can be applied as scientific 
measurement to any other school system. ‘‘ Elementary 
School Standards’’ is about the only one of these reports which 
is applicable to schools in general. This contains the four fol- 
lowing valuable standards of instruction: 

1. Motives on the part of the pupils. 

2. Consideration of values by pupils. 

3. Attention to organization by pupils. 

4. Initiation by pupils. 

As vital as these standards are, there are scores of more 
measurable factors which go to make up the motives, values, 
organization and initiation on the part of the pupils. None 
but experts could apply these criteria and secure results of 
any value. They are too complicated and abstract to be serv- 
iceable in judging a school. These four factors could be em- 
ployed together with many more as partial determinants, but 
in themselves they are insufficient. 

The Atlanta, Georgia, School Survey. 

This was a brief survey made by an outside organization. 
The report is presented under the following headings: 
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I. Evidences of progress noted. 

II. Weakness in present administration. 
III. Defects in administrative records. 
IV. Recommendations. 

V. Exhibits. 


Under part I the following points are noted: 


1. Emphasis is placed. upon the need. for instruction in the 
practical arts. 

2. Evening school work. 
. Increase in lowest salary. . 
. Power given the city superintendent to select teachers. 
Standard of medical examination. 
. Recently built schools follow improved standards. 
. Buildings were clean. 


The other parts of this survey are similar in character to 
part I. Here and there in the report are to be found meas- 
uring phases that are applicable to all schools, but there is no 
method of evaluation presented. 

Chicago Educational Commission. 

This is strictly a study of the Chicago school system. 

Report.of the Boston School System Inquiry, by the Finance 
Commission. 

This is a comprehensive study and vindication of the Boston 
school system. As an example of the contents of the report 
the following is taken from the index: 


Part Il. Chapter VI. The Teaching Force. 
Section 1. Need of good teachers. 


‘é 2. Presence of inferior teachers. 
‘¢ 3: method of appointment. 
4. Reactions. 
‘¢ 5. Examination and rating of candidates. 
‘¢ 6. Boston Normal School pupils. 
7% Promotional examinations. 
‘¢ 8 Opportunities for promotion. 


Supervision of: new teachers. 
Leave of:absence on half pay. 
Age limits. 

Pensions. 
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Here again are to be found excellent ideas which have a uni- 
versal interest, but the whole report is without norms and 
graphs and: contains. nothing resembling scientific measure- 
ments. 

Greenwich, Conn., School Exhibit. 

This report is full of suggestions which could: be applied to 
many school systems with. great profit. Pictures and com- 


parisons make up the bulk of this report, but of course they 
furnish no measuring scale. 


Grafton, W. Va., Survey. 

This report is written under the following headings : 

Industries and occupations, night classes, sewing, a co-op- 
erative plan, the high school; moral education, the commercial 
department, organization of elementary schools; present time 
allotment, the cost of elementary textbooks, size of classes, 
elementary teachers, summary of suggestions, possibilities of 
consolidation, salary schedule, sanitary. conditions, improve- 
ment in buildings and grounds, current expenditures, the pur- 
chase of supplies, new high school equipment, conclusion. 

The following is a typical'paragraph taken from this report: 

‘‘The sanitary fixtures in the new South Side building are 
modern and in good. condition, but they must be cleaned occa- 
sionally if they are to be kept in: proper condition. The base- 
ment of the West Side is in. very: good condition, but the toilet 
bowls ought to be thoroughly scrubbed: and the stools 
painted.’’ 

Emporia, Kansas, School Survey. 
—This is only a description. of the schools by the local men in 
charge of the. various school departments, 

Ten Tests of Efficiency. by the Russell Sage Foundation. 

This is an ingenious and: timely device. applied to the 48 
States, but it is not a practical: measuring:stick. It is not a test: 
that one could satisfactorily apply to a town or city school sys- 
tem; for, as State Superintendent H. C. Morrison of N. H. 
says in the December number of Educational Foundations: 

‘‘Of the ‘ten tests of efficiency’ given, but five of them can 
reasonably be said to enter at all as factors into the question 
of efficiency of the public school system.’’ 

‘‘The number of children in school, the number of school 
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ih q days per child, the length of the school year, the attendance of 
Bh children, and the relative proportion in the high school, may 
418 reasonably be said to be measures of the extent to which school 

A systems are fundamentally succeeding.”’ 

ha ‘Such items as expense per child, expenditure in proportion 
ae to wealth, daily cost, and salaries, are no doubt extremely 
: interesting as revealing certain phases of educational condi- 


tions in the several States. But it is a strange use of language 


8 | to call them measures of efficiency.’’ 
ee It is evident that none of these reports supplies us with a 
B standard for measurement. They are more after the manner 
4 of a stock-taking operation. Every store occasionally needs to 
4 take an account of its stock, but the real business of the store 
1 a), is done by the aid of standards of measurement. The real 
i business of the schools must more and more be done in a like 
a manner, but this cannot be expected until we first have the 


necessary standards and units to work with. 

‘*School and Teacher Measurements,’’ which was published 
in the May number of this Journat, contains a device for 
measuring teachers, and now follows a device for meas- 
ie i uring the other school factors, under the following heads: 
Hey 1. Sanitation and Hygiene; 2. Outside Influences; 3. Building 

i * and Premises; 4. Equipment; 5. Courses of Study. While 
there are errors of omission as well as errors of commission 


co in this measuring scale, it is nevertheless a definite attempt to 
oe construct something concrete and comparatively simple with 
i which to measure our schools. There was very little to go 
i upon in the working out of this scale. I have tried to incorpo- 
ay rate the best school practices, but as the various criteria are 
a so scattered, and so many tests are still in such an unsettled 


condition, it has not been an easy task. But wherever possible 
the ideas of the standard authorities have been used. 
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MEASURING SCALE. 


School Sanitation and H ygiene: 


Location of School. - Healthful, quiet and attractive. 
a Healthful. 


— Marshy, smoky, noisy, unattractive. (Any three.) 


Cleanliness. + Competent janitor in charge—Vacuum cleaner in 
use—Suitable place for pupils to wash hands 
—Paper towels. 
a Competent janitor in charge—Suitable place for 
pupils to wash hands in—Paper towels. 
— Incompetent janitor—Feather dusters in use. 


Closets. + Well lighted and ventilated—Sanitary flush 
closets (one to every 15 girls and one to every 
25 boys, together with sanitary urinal)—En- 
tirely separate. 
a Flush closets — Sanitary urinal — Entirely sep- 
arate. 
— Vaults. 


Light. + Windows equal one-fifth of floor space, and all 
on one side of room, or from above. 
a Sufficient light, but from two sides. 


— Light from more than two sides or insufficient 
in amount. 


Heat and Ventila- +4 Indirect method—Air forced by fan or blower— 
tion. Humidifier. 
a Direct-indirect method. Gravity system of ven- 
tilation. 
— Direct heat—Window ventilation. 


Temperature. + A temperature of from 68 to 72 degrees con- 
stantly maintained—Controlled by janitor. 
a Regulated by teachers or pupils—Variable. 
— No attempt to control. 


Drinking Outfit. + + water—A good drinking fountain for every 
5 pupils. 
a Pure water—Individual drinking cups. 
— Contaminated water or common drinking cup. 


Seats and Desks. + All seats single, adjustable and semi-annually 
fitted to the pupils. 
a All seats single—One-third of them adjustable 
and semi-annually fitted to the pupils. 
— Double, non-adjustable seats. 


Physical Training. -+ Physical instructor—Playgrounds—Gymnasium. 
a Physical instructor—Playgrounds. 
— Playgrounds. 


Medical Inspection, -++ School physician—School dentist—School nurse 
for every 2000 pupils. 
a School nurse for every 2000 pupils. 
— No physician, dentist or nurse. 
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Outdoor Schools. 


Lunches. 


Community Life 
and Attitude. 


Public Library. 


Organizations. 


Building. 


1. 


Material. 


Plan. 


Architecture. 


Condition, 


_-+ Dignified, Plain and Substantial. 


+ For all tubercular children. 
a A start has been made. 
— Nothing. 


-+ Wholesome free lunches to poor children—Served 
at cost to all other pupils. 
a Wholesome lunches served at cost to all pupils. 
— No school lunches served. 


‘Outside Influence. 
+ Parents interested, appreciative and co-operating 
with the teachers. 


a Parents not actively interested—No interference. 
— Parents are meddlesome. 


+ Constructively critical. 
‘a Indifferent. 
— Destructively critical. 


+ Good list of books—Strong librarian, who co-op- 
erates with the teachers and influences the 
reading of the boys and girls. 

@ Good list of books—Poor co-operation between 
library and school. 

— The modern novel ‘predominates. 


Y. M. ©. A.—Boy Scouts—Camp Fire Girls— 
Church and Sunday-school Clubs, etc., under 
competent leadership. 

+ 75% of pupils have the benefit of one or more 
such organizations. 

a 50% of pupils have the benefit of one or more 
such organizations. 

— Less than 50% of pupils have the benefit of one 
or more such organizations. 


Building and Premises. 


+ All exterior and interior walls are made entirely 
of incombustible materials — Fireproofing in 
floors ‘and stairways. 

a Exterior walls are made entirely of incombusti- 
ble material—Inside walls made of wood and 
plaster. 

— Wooden building. | 


+ Boston regulation sized rooms—Spacious halls 
and stairways. 

a Rooms larger than necessary. 

— Rooms too small. 


a Plain and substantial. 
— Complicated or flimsy. 


+4. Upkeep excellent—Clean and wholesome. 
a Upkeep only fair—Clean and wholesome. 
— Badly defaced or filthy. 
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Fire Protection. 


Premises. 


1, 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Size. 


Appearance. 


Play Apparatus. 


Gardens. 
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-- Two or more fireproof stairways surrounded by 
fireproof masonry walls and placed upon op- 
posite sides of the building—Fire 
ers on every floor. 

a Two or more metal fire-escapes—Fire extinguish- 
ers on every floor. 

— Neither fire-escapes nor extinguishers. 


+ Over 1% acres clear of school building. 
a Between 1 and 1% acres clear of school building. 
— Less than 1 acre clear of school building. 


+ Smooth playground at one side or in rear of 
building—Good lawn in front. 

a Front appearance good. 

— Yard barren and rocky. 


+ Ball field—Tennis courts—Slides, etc. 
a Ball field. 
— Nothing. 


+ Flower gardens—Shrubbery—Trees—Pupils’ in- 
dividual gardens. 

a Flower gardens—Shrubbery—tTrees. 

— Trees. 


Equipment. 


The value of the school equipment is to be estimated by the percental system, 
using the following as the standard, or 100%: 


1. 


3. 


5, 


6. 


Text Books. 


Supplementary 
Readers. 


Maps and Globes. 


Blackboards. 


Clocks. 
Thermometers. 


Bells and Tele- 
phones. 


F lags. 


Every child is supplied with all required text books, 
and they are in good condition. 


Every grade room has the use of a set of readers 
in each of the following subjects: Literature— 
Geography—History—Nature—Physiology. 


All rooms above the primary grades have a globe 
and the following wall maps: Western and East- 
ern Hemispheres or Map of the World on Mer- 
cator’s projection—Map of every continent studied 
in the grade which occupies the room. 


Slate boards on 50% of the total running wall space 
(counting doors and windows). 


Electric clock in every room, standard time. 
One in every room. 


Adequate system of bells—Every room is provided 
with a building telephone. 


One large flag for outside use, and a } amma silk flag 
in every classroom. 
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| 6! Pictures and Stat- Every room has at least three good ‘framed pictures 
10, . Library. Lange 
11. Musical Instru- te tis the building; talking 
i: ments. chine for the development of musical apprecia- 
tion. | 
yy : 12. Charts. Every room is furnished with whatever charts are 
needed in primary reading, music, history, biol- 
ai ogy, ete. 


13. General School All kinds of paper, pencils, pens, ink, rulers, etc., 


Supplies. are supplied free to the pupils for their school 
work. 


14. Kindergarten De- Blocks, stars, weaving mats, etc., are supplied to 
vices. all of the primary and kindergarten rooms. 


15. Collections, There are two. or three well-kept (not large, but 
workable) collections in the school. 


16. Plants. Every room has a few growing plants in it. 


17. Apparatus. The school is provided with apparatus for making 


18. Special. Equipment. training and domestic science 
peome, and shops are all well equipped. 


Courses of Study. 


Elementary Schools. (Applies to the first six — 


fon al Schools offering all of the B subjects: 
@ Schools offering two or more of the B subjects. 
- Schools offering less than sey of the B subjects. 


Approximate 
periods periods 
Year. A. Subjects. per week. B. Subjects. per week. 
I. Reading. 10 Music. 3 to 5 
Writing. . Drawing. 
Elementary Languages. 5 Handwork. 
Number. 5 Nature. 2 to 
History Stories. ‘Physical Exercise. = 


~ ans ~ — — 


Elementary Languages. -Handwork. 
Number. ‘Nature. 2 to 
History Stories. ‘Physical Exercise. 


2 

3 

5 

3 5 

II. Reading. 10 Music. 8 tod 
Writing. Drawing. 2 
5 4 3 

5 5 

3 5 


Sov 


| 
{i 


III. 


VI. 


2 
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Reading. 5 Music. 3 to 5 
Writing. 5 Drawing. 2 
Composition. 5 Handwork. 3 
Spelling. 5 Nature. 2 to 5 
Arithmetic. 5 Physical Exercise. 5 
History. 3 

Literature. 5 Music, 3 to 5 
Writing. 5 Drawing. 2 
Composition. 5 Handwork. 3 
Spelling. 5 Nature. 2 to 5. 
Arithmetic. 5 Physical Exercise. 5 
History. 3 

Literature. 3 Music, 3 to 5 
Writing. 2. Drawing. 2 
Composition. 3° Handwork. 3 
Spelling. 5 Nature. 2 to 5 
Arithmetic. 5 Physical Exercise. 5 
Geography. 5 

Physiology and Hygiene. 2 

History. 3 

Literature. 3 Music. 3 to 5 
Writing. 2 Drawing. 2 
Composition. 3 Manual Arts. 

Spelling. 5 Carpentry. One long period. 
Arithmetic. 5 C. for boys. 
Geography. 5 Sewing. S. for girls. 
Physiology and Hygiene. 2 Physical Exercise. 5 
History. 3 


Seventh and Eighth Years. 


-+ Three courses—Industrial, Academic, and Commercial—each having a defi- 
nite purpose in view, and having a backbone, that is, one subject, ee 


through both years. 


a At least two well-defined courses. 
— The courses are choppy, indefinite and do not lead to anything in particular. 


Becondary School. 


+ Five courses—Scientific, Technical or Agricultural, College, Commercial, 
General—each having a definite purpose in view, and having a backbone, 
that is, one subject running through several years. 

a At least three well-defined courses. 

— Less than three courses. 


Special Rooms. 


Summer Schools. 


+ One for every 16 regular grade rooms. In large 
school systems there should be special rooms 
for defective, slow, non-English speaking and 
brilliant children. 

a A start has been made. 

— No special rooms. 


+ Adequate number, including supervised play- 
grounds. 

a Limited number for those who are behind in 
their work. 

— Nothing. 
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EQUIPMENT. 
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20% 10% 


Text-books 
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SupplementaryReaders 
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EQUIPMENT. 
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Continuation Schools. + Part-time schools for pupils from 14 to 18, one- 
half of time in school. 


a Four hours per week in school. 
— Nothing. 


Evening Schools. + Elementary, high and industrial classes. 


a Classes for non-English speaking. 
— Nothing. 


Figures 1 and 2 show graph sheets for equipment, and for 
the measuring scale as a whole. 


The other figures show graphs of measurements which 


have been obtained by applying this scale to three entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of schools. 


In figure 3 two different measurements are given of the 
equipment of a new eight-room, upper grade building. On 
December 6, 1913, the first measurement was made and the 
result is shown by the lines running from the lower left-hand 
corners to the upper right-hand corners of the squares. On 
February 20, 1914, a second test was made and the lines run- 
ning in the opposite direction show the increased equipment. 
Third and fourth tests could be made and recorded on this 
same sheet by the use of vertical and horizontal lines, respect- 
ively. In general practice such tests would probably be made 
annually, so that one graph sheet would last four years. With 
a set of such record sheets filed in his office, a superintendent 


would always have at hand adequate information regarding 
his whole school system. 


Figure 4 shows the graph of a one-room rural school. The 
irregular horizontal line running through the squares means 
that this item is not necessary in this kind of a school, and so 
is not counted. The rating of equipment is found by adding 
the percentages of the different items together and dividing 
by the number of items (not counting those which are unneces- 
sary in any particular school). In this case the sum of the per- 
centages is 850. Dividing by 17 gives 50, which is the average 
per cent. The value of 50 per cent. is —. 


Figure 5 shows two measurements of a high school equip- 
ment. While the second measurement shows a gain, yet it is 
not enough to change the rating, which is A in both cases. 
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The complete graph of school L, whose equipment is shown 
in figure 3, is given in figure 6. The solid lines show the record 
of December 6, 1913, and the broken lines show the correction 
made after the second measurement of the school equipment. 


The complete record or graph of the high school is shown in 
figure 7. 
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COMPARABLE MEASURES. 


TRUMAN LEE KELLEY, 


University of Texas. : 


In the November issue of this Journan Weiss proposes’ 
that measurements be expressed as indices, and especially _ 
recommends that 50 times the gross measure divided by the _ 
mean of all the measures be taken as the record for each indi- 
vidual. Weiss states that measures of different and varied 
traits, when so expressed, are ‘‘directly comparable.’’ A ref- 
erence to his statement in this regard will show that no limita- it 
tions or qualifications to this claim are pointed out or inti- | 
mated. Furthermore, the type of data used to illustrate the - 
direct comparability of such index measures happens to be oi 
such that it does not, on the face of it, reveal any shortcom- im 
ings in the method, though if measures of variability, such as Es 
the mean deviation, standard deviation or quartile deviation, i 
were given, the inadequacy of the method would undoubtedly i 
be apparent from his own data. Va 

It happens that Pintner,’ in the same November issue of this . a 
JouRNAL, has used the index method in a study of the reliabil- Ue 
ity of handwriting scales, and as the data that he gives is quite hae 
complete, it will be convenient to show by means of it that the i 
method leads to substantial error. | 

First, consider what are ‘‘comparable measures of different | 
traits.’? Literally, two measures which have any feature 4 a 
whatever in common are comparable with respect to that fea- > 
ture, but practically much more than that is conveyed by the i 
term. In dealing with numerical measures that are called ¥ 
‘‘comparable’’ the student has a right to expect that they are 
comparable with respect to magnitude, e. g., if the index meas- 


~ 


4 


‘Weiss, A. P., A Modified Slide Rule and the Index Method in Individual 
Measurements. 


*PINTNER, RupoteH, A Comparison of the Ayres and Thorndike Handwriting 
Scales. 
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ure for one trait is 52 and the index measure for a second is 
also 52, then it would be justifiable to conclude that the meas- 
ure of the second trait represented the same degree of supe- 
riority above the average as that represented by the first 
measure. In other words, if the measure 52 lies just within 
the upper 40 per cent. of all measures of the group, then the 
second 52 should mean the same with reference to the second 
trait and group. In general, this is not the case with index 
measures. It may be said that such measures are comparable 
with respect to being greater than, or less than, 50. Given two 
index measures, 52 and 52, it is correct to conclude that each 
trait lies above ‘the average of its group, but it is not correct 
to ‘¢onclude that they both lie the same distance above the 


average. Farther on an illustration is given showing that 


the gross measures of three different traits, each lying just 
within the poorest 1 per cent. of their respective groups, have 
index measures of 24.4, —3.8 and 42. 3 


Expressing equal distances above the averages in terms of 
normal distributions would mean that 55, 35 and 60 in the 
graphs of the accompanying distributions were all equal: 


Numerically, the process of securing measures of these three 
traits, which are equal, is that of subtracting from each meas: 
ure the average measure for the group and dividing by some 
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55-50 35-30 60-50 

10 where 
10, 10 and 20 are measures of quartile deviation for the three 
groups. This method may be used in the case of all distribu- 
tions unless markedly skew, in which case it is questionable if 
any measures can be devised which shall be at all accurately 
comparable to the measures of normal distributions. 


The practice of considering comparable measures of the 


gross measure—mean 


type, ‘is extensively reco ized 
some measure of deviation y _, 


e. g., in calculating ordinary coefficients of correlation. Under 
certain special conditions the differences between index meas- 
ures and 50 would be very nearly proportional to measures 
of the type just suggested, so that if these special conditions 
held for two sets of index measures, the measures could be 
safely compared. Without theoretically determining the par- 
ticular conditions that must maintain before comparison of 
index measures is justified, an illustration drawn from actual 
use will test the reliability of the method. 


A reference to Pintner’s article at this point will clarity 
the following treatment. It is desired to compare Pintner’s 
conclusion, that the variation in estimating handwriting by 
the Ayres scale is much greater than that in estimating it by 
the Thorndike scale, with the conclusion that is warranted 
from the same data ‘when variation for each of the scales is 
measured in units of deviation of the respective scales. 


The mean deviations of gradings of samples of handwriting 
may be obtained from Tables III and I. The first column of 
Table III gives the sum of the deviations from 50 of the index 
measures for each sample when judged by the Ayres scale, 
i. e., the first entry in column one, Table III, equals the sum- 


mation of og —650, where A, stands for one of the 33 esti- 


uniform measure of deviation, oe 


mates, using the Ayres scale, given to sample one, and M A, 


stands for the mean of these 33 grades. Ma is given in Table 
T, so that substitution gives. the equation 
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276.0 = A 50), which = — 87.1) 
Or, 87-1] _ 37.1 x 276.0 
| > 33 1650 
} | The left-hand member of this last equation is the mean 
eI variation of the A, measures, and is the measure sought. An 
if + eh exactly similar calculation will give the mean variation of the 
4a | ae gradings on the Thorndike scale. These mean variations for 
t 15) the gradings of each sample are given in the accompanying 
ee 7 table. The last column is explained below. 
| Mean Mean 7.9 mean 
variation. variation. variation. 
Sample. Ayres. Thorndike. Thorndike. 
al 177.41 26.383 208.37 
bs 7.40 and 1.099 are the mean variations in terms of their re- 


spective scales, but cannot be directly compared with each 
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other until comparable units of deviation are known. Several 
ways of equating these units are possible,’ e. g., since the same 
samples were graded on the two scales, it may be assumed 
that the range of grades given on the Ayres scale is equal to 
the range of grades given on the Thorndike seale. Sample 12 
is the poorest on each of the scales, and sample 16 is the best. 
According to Table I, the range covered on the Ayres scale is 
61.5 (82.1—20.6), and the range covered on the Thorndike 
seale is 8.9 (14.8—5.9). Therefore, 61.5 A = 8.9 T, or T = 
6.91 A. A measure of spread that is almost invariably more 
accurate than the total range is its standard deviation. These 
deviations have accordingly been calculated, and are, for col- 
umn one, Table I (Ayres), 15.93, and for column two (Thorn. 
dike), 2.917. This gives the relation that each Thorndike unit 
equals 7.90 as great a distance as an Ayres unit. As this 
measure is undoubtedly more reliable than the 6.91 obtained 
above, it is used. In order to compare measures of deviation 
on the two scales, it is only necessary to divide the gross Ayres 
measures of deviation by their standard deviation, 15.93, and 
the Thorndike measures by their standard deviation, 2.917, or. 
what amounts to the same thing, let the Ayres measures stand 
as found and multiply the Thorndike measures by 7.90. This 
has been done, and the result is shown in the last column of the 
above table. Each variation shown in this column, for each 
sample, may be compared directly with the variation for the 
same sample shown in the Ayres column. The average varia- 
tion of the estimates upon the Ayres scale is 7.40, and upon 
the Thorndike scale, when reduced to comparable units, 8.68, 
which gives a difference of 1.28 in favor of the Ayres scale. 
The probable error of this difference, calculated by the ordi- 
nary formula, is .372, which, on its face value, would undoubt- 
edly indicate that there is a slight superiority in the uniform- 


*Srarcu, J. Ed. Psych., V, No. 4, pp. 445-64, uses a method to equate the units 
wf each of the scales to the units of a percentile scale, which, in the notation 
here used, would give . = a in the case of judgments of business men 


and * “= as in the case of judgments of teachers. This gives, on an aver- 


age, 9.41 « A —T. This constant, 9.41, may be compared with the constant 
7.9, here obtained from Pintner’s data. The writer feels that 7.9 is the more 
accurate constant. 
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ity of estimate when using the Ayres scale. However, .372 
is not a reliable measure of the probable error of the differ- 
ence, for the probable error of the constant 7.90 enters in in- 
directly, and it only seems safe to conclude that there is fair 
evidence to believe that the uniformity of estimate of hand- 
writing by means of the Ayres scale is slightly greater than 
that by means of the Thorndike scale. 


This conclusion is diametrically opposed to that drawn by 
Pintner, and is offered as an illustration of the serious error 
the index method may lead to. As a further illustration, the 
following three gross scores, taken from the writer’s own 
data,* are expressed in terms of index measures, and again 
as deviations from the means divided by the respective stand- 
ard deviations. 


I. II. III. IV 

Alg. test..../.. 4845... 1% & 19.58 24.4 — 2.33 
Hist. test......-. —46... 1% 6 2.77 — 3.8 — 2.33 
AZe 12,28 ~~ 346 .996 42.0 — 2.33 


A reference to column two shows in what vital sense the 


"gross measures are equal. The index measures in column five 


betray this fact in no wise, but the measures in column six 
show this equality. ‘ 

The constant 7.90 has been used to saat deviations on the 
two scales, and for the convenience of other workers with the 
scales the following table, derived with the help of this con- 
stant, gives the value of each measure of the one scale in terms 
of the other, though it has no bearing upon the main thesis 
just concluded. The argument up to this point has not de- 
manded that the scales measure the same thing. It would be a 
sheer assumption to state that the scales measure identical 
qualities, but as Pintner finds a correlation between the aver- 
age gradings: upon the two scales of .98, there is empirical 
justification for-such equating as given in the following table: 


T. L., Educational Guidance. 1914. Appendix. 
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7—Equal Measures.——, 7-——Equal Measures.—, 
Ayres Thorndike Ayres Thorndike 
scale. scale. scale. scale. 
9.5 5 56.9 11 
17.4 6 60 11.39 
20 6.33 64.8 12 
25.3 7 70 12.66 
30 7.60 72.7 13 
33.2 8 80 13.93 
40 8.86 80.6 14 
41.1 9 88.5 15 
49.0 10 90 15.19 
50 10.13 96.4 16 


In closing, the writer would like to recommend that the 
following measures, which are entirely ‘‘comparable’’ with 
measures of the same type for all traits, provided they are not 
decidedly skew in their distribution, be more extensively used, 
and be designated by the letters s, m and q, and be known as 
standard measures,* mean measures and quartile measures, re- 
spectively : 

__ gross measure -— mean 


standard deviation 


gross measure — mean 


mean deviation 


gross measure — mean 


quartile deviation 


Besides the fact of comparability, the use of these measures 
would simplify the understanding of many formulae, e. g., the 
Pearson coefficient of correlation between two series of meas- 
ures is simply the average product of their standard meas- 
ures ; the Thorndike coefficient of correlation based upon ratios 
is simply the median quotient of the pairs of standard meas- 
ures, or of the mean or quartile measures. 


°The recommendation here is the same as that of R. S. Woodworth, combin- 
ing the results of several tests. Psychological Review, volume XIX, page 97. 
The Standard Measures here proposed are the same as Woodworth’s reduced \ 
measures. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


REPETITION VERSUS RECALL IN MEMORIZING VOCABU- 
LARIES. 


Twenty-eight adult students learned four vocabularies of twenty 
pairs each, the second by attentive reading and re-reading, the first 
by reading, then covering the second members of the pairs and recall- 
ing each of them upon seeing the first member, so far as possible, 
re-reading only as necessary. The third vocabulary was learned in 
the same manner as the second, and the fourth in the same manner 
as the first. The first members of the pairs were unknown German 
words in I and II, two-syllable nonsense words in III and IV. The 
second members were in all cases English words. In testing, the 
order of the pairs was changed. The score kept was (1) the time 
required for the learner to (as he thought) learn the vocabulary, 
and (2) the number of equivalents given correctly in the test. The 
test was made immediately after the learning. 

There was no demonstrable superiority in the method involving 
recall from within so far as possible. Indeed, the results, at their 
face value, slightly favored the mere reading and re-reading. This, 
however, was partly due to the over-learning of the first vocabulary, 
there being a tendency to take profitable risks in the vocabularies 
after the first. 

The experiment was too crude and too slight to give numerical 
results worth presenting in detail. For the eleven individuals whose 
records in the first vocabulary were 17 correct or less, the mere read- 
ing and re-reading required 3 per cent. less time and produced 14 per 
cent. more words correct, the scores for the individuals separately 
being as shown in Table I. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, 


THE EFFECT OF CONTINUOUS EXERCISE AND OF REST 
UPON DIFFICULT MENTAL MULTIPLICATION. 


In 1911 (Journan or Epucationat Psycno.ocy, Vol. 2, pp. 61-80) 
the author reported the results of continuous work of from three and 
a half to twelve hours and of a night’s rest upon the efficiency of 
adult students in the very hard task of multiplying mentally a three- 
place by a three-place number. It appeared there that the exercises 
resulted in improvement in spite of its continuity, and that the rest 
resulted in a further improvement, but of moderate amount. 

I report at the present time the results for a somewhat similar 
experiment, but with a work period of only about two hours and 
with tivo retests, one after a rest of 30 minutes, and another after a 
full night’s sleep. The subjects of this experiment were seventy-two 
undergraduate students who did the work without supervision, being 
given only the directions printed below. 


TABLE I. 


The Time Spent in Learning and the Number of Correct Equivalents (out of 
20) for 11 Adults in a Test in Learning Vocabularies. 1, 11, 111, 1V Rep- 
resent the Order of Time. 


I. LI. III. IV. 
Studied by Studied by Studied by Studied by 
Recall. Repetition. Repetition. Recall. 


Time No. Time No. Time No. Time No. 
Individual. in min. correct. in min. correct. in min. correct. in min. correct. 


11 13 8 14 10 9 6 q 
12 15 12 20 12 19 12 18 
ea a 20) 16 10 20 10 20 8 19 
ee 15 17 14 19 16 14 85 17 

ae 18 12 17 20 17 17 14 16 
47011 15.5 14 162 18 1223 14 
REIS 9 5 7 11 35 15 4 14 
a 198 17 14 18 15 17 17 12 
25 17 21 18 20 25 15 
REALE 45 14 40 12 25 9 25 10 
15 16 19 93.5 Ww 145 19 

Average.....186 139 161 169 158 157 147 146 


It would seem desirable to repeat such experiments in view of the 
conflict between the results obtained here and the deduction which 
psychologists and students of education have made from the law of 
“forward conduction.” 


“pWARD L. THORNDIKE. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
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Do sss egal 36 at home and record the results. Follow the directions abso- 
utely. 


EXPERIMENT 36. 


Arrange to be undisturbed through a morning or an afternoon or evening. Pro- 
vide yourself with a watch that records seconds. Multiply mentally, using 
the examples printed on this page, writing absolutely nothing until you 
have an entire answer to an example. Then write it and proceed at once 
to the next. Record the time at which you begin, and record the time at 
which you finish each row. Do not stop at all except to record these times 
until you have finished all the examples or worked at least two hours. 
Then proceed as directed on page 107. Do absolutely the best work you 
can throughout. 


653 537 927 847 286 728 
A. 926 453 384 265 757 487 


Here follow 8 similar rows. 


After finishing examples above or working for two hours, rest for half an 
‘hour and then do row J on this page, recording the time of beginning and 
the time of ending. 

On the following day in the morning after you have had breakfast and a half 
hour’s rest, do row K on this page, recording the time of beginning and 
the time of ending as before. 

You will, of course, do these mentally, without writing anything till the whole 
answer is obtained. 


428 495 467 256 297 279 
J. 369 743 853 368 832 687 
853 486 294 372 287 837 
K. 294 954 623 736 924 568 


Fill out the record-blank below. A key of the answers will be found on page .... 


As in the earlier experiment, the product produced per unit of 
time improved in amount and, quality during the work period. I 
have divided the seventy-two subjects into four groups according to 
their initial ability in the test. The first group averaging .61 of an 
example per minute in the first row did .68 examples per minute in 
the last row of the work period. The percentage of right figures in 
the answers rose from .86 to .87. The second group rose from .36 
examples per minute with 80% right figures to .38 examples with 
83% of right figures. Similar facts are given in Table I for the other 
groups. 

The rest of 30 minutes improves the scores further and the rest of 
a night improves them still further. The improvement which follows 
upon them, and which is the most useful measure of fatigue, or the 
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temporary deterioration preventable or curable by rest, is, however, 
small. The facts are given in Table I. We may summarize them 
very roughly as follows: The rest of 30 minutes increased the prod- 
uct produced per unit of time by about 5%; the rest of a night in- 
creased the product by about 7% more. The accuracy of the work ; 
remained almost exactly the same. | 


TABLE I. 
The Effect of Continuous Evercise of from 100 to 140 Minutes, of a Rest of 30 ! 
Minutes, and of a Full Night’s Rest, Upon the Quantity and Quality of 
Mental Multiplication with Three-Place Numbers, in the Case of 72 Indi- f 
viduals. 
1 2 3 4 ui 
Average score Averagescore <Averagescore Average score | 
for first row for last row for row done for row done j ey ot 
of six exam- of six exam- after 30 min- after night’s | og 
ples. ples done. utes’ rest. rest. gg 
co cs soc boc op Seat 
Grow I (n=18),.. 61° 36. 2 88 20 
Group III (n=18)... .24 80 35 85 33 85 39 84 
Group IV_ and III 
combined........... .30 .80 365 86.84 265 41 83 
Group IV (n=18)... .143  .76 168, .78 182 .78 18 81 


Epwarp L. THORNDIKE. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
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ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS. 


Morton Prince. The Unconscious: the Fundamentals of Human 
Personality, Normal and Abnormal. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1914. Pp. xvi, 549. $2.00 net. 


This considerable volume (larger than at first glance it appears 
because printed on thin paper) has in it psychologic material which 
it should be the immediate task of specialists in educational psy- 
chology to adopt and to apply to pedagogy; for although primarily 
directed to specialist-physicians, it makes contributions to the men- 
tal mechanism which must rapidly become incorporated with every 
phase of applied psychology as well as of “academic” doctrine. The 
time is past (as my little censure at the New Haven meeting showed } 
when mention of the subconscious makes the “academic psycholo- 
gist” shy like a filly at sight of a steam road roller. 

The present volume consists of selected lectures (with the excep- 
tion of four) from courses on abnormal psychology delivered to the 
seniors of the Tufts Medical School (1908-10) and later at the Uni- 
versity of California. “They were, I believe,” says Professor Prince 
in the preface, “the first to be given on these subjects in any medical 
school or college in this country,” (and, it may be not improper to 
add, the normal halves of the courses were given by the present re- 
viewer as a continuation of lecture courses in Normal Medical Psy- 
chology begun six or seven years before). 

The chapter-headings indicate better than could be otherwise 
briefly suggested the scope and the substance of the book: “Theory 
of memory as a process; Conservation of forgotten experiences of 
normal, artificial, and pathological life; Conservation a residuum 
of experiences; Neurograms; Subconscious processes; Subconscious 
intelligence; Unconscious; Organization of unconscious complexes ; 
Meaning of ideas as determined by settings; Meaning, settings, and 
the fringe of consciousness; Settings of ideas as subconscious proc- 
esses in obsessions; Two types of phobia; Physiological manifesta- 
tions of emotion; Instincts, sentiments, and conflicts; General phe- 
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nomena resulting from emotional conflicts; and Summary and gen- 
eral conclusions.” Without a deep-seated comprehension of these 
mental prosesses, and such as these, no teacher has adequate 
acquaintance with his students’ behavior, instincts, interests, and 
other aptitudes to the acquirement of knowledge and of under- 
standing. 

A page and a half of the summary and general conclusions has 
“meat” enough in it for teachers’ consumption to require its present 
quotation: “Viewing as a whole the phenomena we have studied, we 
see why it is that personality is a complex affair in that in its make- 
up there enter many factors, some acquired and some innate. Each 
of these is capable of more or less autonomy, and upon their harmo- 
nious cOoperation depends the successful adaptation of the personal- 
ity to its environment. It is, we may say with almost literal truth, 
when these factors work to cross purposes, that a personality ceases 
to be a harmonious whole; just as the individuals composing a group 
of persons, a football team, for example, when they fail to work 
together and each strives to fulfill his own purposes, ceases to be a 
single team. Consciousness is not a unity in any sense that the term 
has any significant meaning beyond that which is a most banal 
platitude. The unity of consciousness [do not read personality | 
seems to be a cant expression uttered by some unsophisticated an- 
cient philosopher and repeated like an article of faith by each suc- 
cessive generation without stopping to think of its meaning or test 
it by reference to facts. Neither a reference to the evidence of con- 
sciousness or to its manifestations gives support to the notion of 
unity. The mind is rather an aggregation of potential or function- 
ing activities, some of which may combine into associative function- 
ing processes at one time and some at another; while again these 
different activities may become disaggregated with resulting con- 
traction of personality, on the one hand, and conflicting multiple 
activities on the other. 


The unconscious, representing as it does all the past experiences 
of life that have been conserved, is not limited to any particular type 
of experiences; nor are the subconscious and conscious processes to 
which it gives rise more likely to be determined by any particular 
antecedents, such as those of childhood, [sic] as some would have us 
believe. Nor are these motivated by any particular class of emo- 
tional instincts or strivings of human personality. The instincts 
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and other innate dispositions which are fundamental factors are, as 
we have seen, multiform, and any one of them may provide the mo- 
tivating force which activates subconscious as well as conscious 
processes. Impelled by any one or combination of these instincts, 
unconscious complexes may undergo subconscious incubation, and 
in the striving to find expression may work for harmony or, by con- 
flict with other complexes, for discord. 

The science of education subconsciously awaits the direct practical 
application of such important considerations as these to the art of 
ideal teaching, for sufficient scientific material is rapidly accumu- 
lating. Morton Prince certainly joins von Hartmann, Charcot, 
Janet and Freud in the unearthing and “restoration” of this highly 
significant psychological material. 

Grorce V. N. DEARBORN. 

Cambridge. 


J. E. Wauuin. Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives. 
A Critique of the Binet-Simon Tests and a Contribution to the 
Psychology of Epilepsy. Educational Psychology Monographs, 
No. 7. Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1912. Pp. vi, 155. 
$1.25. 


This book is a critical study of the 1908 form of the Binet-Simon 
scale of intelligence as an instrument for diagnosing mental defect, 
and particularly as a device for determining the mental status of 
epileptics. In Chapter I, by way of introduction, the author points 
out that we now have fairly accurate norms for the various phases 
of physical growth, but that scarcely a beginning has been made in 
the more important field of age norms for the development of differ- 
ent mental traits and capacities. The latter are greatly needed by 
both alienists and educators, and one of the chief merits of the Binet 
scale is that it furnishes us with such a set of norms. The chapter 
sets forth the results of the application of the scale to 333 patients 
of the New Jersey State Village for Epileptics at Skillman, seventy 
per cent. of whom were over twenty-one years of age, and compares 
the findings with the results of testing 378 feeble-minded children at 
Vineland. The mental age of the epileptics is in general consider- 
ably higher than that of the feeble-minded, partly on account of their 
higher chronological age, partly on account of certain selective 
factors that determine the class of patients admitted to the institu- 
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tion, and partly perhaps on account of a higher coefficient of native | ae 
intelligence in epileptics. aes 

Chapter II presents a detailed analysis of the results, with a ‘exitt- a 

cal evaluation of each of the tests on the basis of the cases studied. 
The author points out that the method of grading recommended by _ 
Binet (that of taking the highest age passed as the basal age and a 
adding one year for every five additional tests passed) is apt to give 
an unduly high mental age with epileptics, owing to the fact that ge 
the subjects fail on many of the tests below the basal age. The dif- MW ‘ 
ference between this method of grading and that which takes as the pe 
basal age the highest at which these tests and those of all ages below ii 
are passed is sometimes as much as two or three years. A compari- _ 
son of the percentage of failures on different tests of the same age 
shows that there is a wide variation in the difficulty of the tests for 
a given age, and that the assumption that these tests constitute equal _ 
units is not justified. On the basis of these percentages the author ; Reta 


indicates the tests that are too difficult or too easy for their ages 
and recommends their transposition. In many cases these findings 
agree with the results obtained by Goddard, Bobertag, and Terman 
and Childs, and some of the suggested rearrangements are found in 
Binet’s 1911 revision. In many respects, however, the author finds ig 
the 1908 series superior to the 1911 revision. 

In chapter III the author makes an intensive study of six tests im 
with reference to the age classification of the Binet scale. The tests 
are rate of naming the four colors, number of words uttered in three 
minutes, rate of reading and amount of reproduction of a passage, 
the form board test, the hand dynamometer test, and the ataxiagraph 
test. This chapter is particularly valuable and points the way to 
much needed work with normal children. Chapter IV contains a 
practical guide for the administration of the individual tests. The 
monograph is an important contribution not only to our knowledge 
of epileptics, but to the reliability and the significance of the Binet 
scale. 
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VOLUME V 


DECEMBER, 1914 NUMBER 10 


EDITORIAL. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Samuel C. Kohs, Psychologist at the 
House of Correction, Chicago, we are in receipt of an interesting 
document prepared by Mr. John L. Whit- 

MENTAL TESTS AND man, Superintendent of the same institu- 
CRIMINAL OFFENDERS tion. Mr. Whitman has had long practi- 
cal experience with the conditions and 

needs of penal and corrective institutions, so that it is pleasing to 
find in him an advocate of a system of medical, psychological and 
sociological investigation to be incorporated in the “houses of deten- 
tion” which he would substitute for our present antiquated jails, 
lockups and police stations. Our jail system has done nothing to 
assist in the solution of the problem as to the cause of crime, though 
the veriest layman would understand the necessity for some solution 
of this problem if intelligent treatment of the criminal is ever to be 
secured. With a system of such “houses of detention” as Mr. Whit- 
man advocates, it would be possible for offenders to be committed 
for treatment and examination, just as we now commit the sick to 
hospitals or the mentally irresponsible to commissions in lunacy. 
We understand that the House of Correction in Chicago has main- 
tained for more than three years a well-equipped hospital for the 
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medical care of its inmates and that it has recently opened a psycho- 
pathic laboratory for the purpose both of mental diagnosis and 
treatment, supplemented also by an examination of the offender’s 
personal and social history, and aimed to assist both him and the 
officials who deal with his case to make the sanest possible disposi- 
tion of his future career as a citizen. In our opinion it would be 
premature just now to estimate the value of mental tests when 
applied to this problem. That the insane and the mentally subnor- 
mal can usually be detected would doubtless be admitted by most 
experts: for more precise mental diagnosis of the kind that would 
seem requisite for fitting the individual to a vocation we fear that 
time will be lacking in the usual institutional laboratory. Psycholo- 
gists are not in full agreement as to what tests are best fitted for 
detailed mental diagnosis, nor have we as yet the needed standards 
of performance for many of the tests that are generally conceded to 
be desirable. Fortunately, there is a possibility, in the case of crimi- 
nal offenders, of inaugurating a “follow-up” system by means of 
which the hypotheses and tentative conclusions of the penal psychol- 
ogist may be checked by direct observation of the subsequent careers 


of those whom they have examined. G. M. W. 


In the second part of his presidential address before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Melbourne, Australia, 
printed in Science, September 4, Professor 

THE BIOLOGICAL William Bateson emphasizes the importance of 
POINT OF VIEW recent studies in heredity for a proper under- 
standing and solution of some of the most im- 

portant problems of modern life. Speaking of the social menace in 
the disproportionately rapid increase of mental defectives, he ex- 
presses the conviction that at some future day biological thinking 
will dominate society, and that in that day the shackles of tradition 
will be thrown off, and that men will grapple with and stamp out 
this blight on intelligenze as they are now grappling with and en- 
deavoring to stamp out typhus fever and tuberculosis. That the 
domination of biological thinking may come soon must be the hope 
of every serious student of human life, but before its influence is at 
all general we believe that there must be a decided shift of emphasis 


to the biological point of view in our elementary and secondary 
education. J.C. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


In response to the rapid multiplication of the technical aspects of 
school administration and to the need which school superintendents 
feel for an organ to keep them in touch with current developments 
in their field, it is proposed to establish a new periodical entitled 
Educational Administration and Supervision. The new journal will 
cover fields which can be roughly distinguished as follows: 1. State 
and county systems of education, including rural education and edu- 
cational legislation. 2. City school systems, dealing with problems 
of city administration, supervision, management, reporting and edu- 
cational statistics. 3. Secondary education, including problems of 
organization, administration, inspection, curriculum making, inter- 
nal supervision, management, and the pedagogy of the different sub- 
jects, with a consideration of those problems of higher education 
involving the interests of secondary education. 4. Elementary edu- 
cation, with the problems in this field analogous to those cited for 
secondary education. In addition to these fairly distinct adminis- 
trative fields the journal will consider the overlapping problems of 
vocational education, school extension, agricultural education, trade, 
part-time, continuation, and evening schools, school hygiene, the 
school as.a social center, and the school’s co-operative agencies. 


State school officers who are struggling with the issue of free text- 
books, the subsidizing of special schools or departments, the certifi- 
cation of teachers, the basis for the distribution of school moneys, 
the inspection and standardization of schools, the erection of modern 
buildings; city superintendents who are studying the distribution of 
subject matter by grades, the time limit of subjects by grades, the 
preparation of a salary schedule, the means to be used in rating and 
promoting teachers, the relationship that should exist between a 
school board and the superintendent, the wider use of the school 
plant, the grading and promotion systems in vogue; high school 
principals who are attempting to reorganize their schools in the 
light of shifting social demands, to differentiate, interpret, adjust, 
and extend their many curriculums, to provide supervised study, 
and to direct the social activities of the school; supervisors who are 
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interested in improving their teachers in service, and who wish to 
employ units and scales for measuring educational results; and 
rural school superintendents who are confronted with a multitude of 
problems, many of which must be solved at long range,—all these 
will find Educational Administration and Supervision devoted to 
the questions which they are daily confronting. 

The journal will appear monthly, except July and August, begin- 
ning January, 1915. The annual volume will approximate 600 pages, 
and the price will be $2.00 per year. It will be edited by Professor 
Charles Hughes Johnson and Professor Lotus D. Coffman of the 
University of Illinois, Supt. James H. Van Sickle of Springfield, 
Mass., and Supt. David Snedden of Massachusetts, with the assist- 
ance of a representative corps of collaborators, and will be published 
by Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore. 


During the summer two series of publications have been started 
under the auspices of the Division of Education of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The Harvard Studies in Education are a series of special mon- 
ographs dealing with problems of fundamental importance in Ameri- 
can education. The first volume in this series is by Dr. W. 8. 
Learned, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. During his stay in Germany as exchange teacher under the 
Carnegie Foundation, Dr. Learned made a study of the special and 
professional organization of German secondary-school teachers. 
From this study he has drawn important conclusions for American 
education. The book is called “The Oberlehrer: A Study of the 
Social and Professional Evolution of the German Schoolmaster.” 
The second volume of the series, which will probably be issued this 
winter, is a study in school administration, dealing with the appoint- 
ment of teachers in American cities. 


The Harvard-Newton Bulletins are the result of a codperative 
scheme between the Division of Education and the City of Newton. 
By the terms of this agrcement the staff of the Newton schools and 
the staff of the Division of Education join in conducting educational 
investigations and experiments. The work has heretofore been 
under the direction of the Joseph Lee Fellow for Educational Re- 
search, but is now to be done by members of the staff of the Division 
of Education under the Joseph Lee Foundation, which is maintained, 
as the Fellowship was, by the generous support of Mr. Joseph Lee of 
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Boston. The striking features of this plan are that a school system 
becomes a laboratory for the solution of its own problems, and that 
the investigations are made through the codperation of University 
instructors and the teachers in the school system. 


‘The first number of the Harvard-Newton Bulletins, written by Dr. 
Learned, who was the first Joseph Lee Fellow, is called “The School 
System as an-Educational Laboratory.” It expounds the theory of 
the codperative scheme for investigation, and gives an account of the 
first year’s work and plans for the future. The second Bulletin is by 
Dr. F. W. Ballou, Director of Promotion and Educational Measure- 
ment in Boston, who was the Joseph Lee Fellow for 1913-14. This 
Bulletin contains scales for the measurement of English composi- 
tions by pupils of the upper grammar grades and lower high school 
grades. There are four scales, one each in narration, description, 
exposition, and argument. The way in which the scales were con- 
structed is explained, and the scales themselves, which consist of six 
compositions, rated from 45 to 95 per cent. with the merits and 
defects of each defined, are printed in full. Scales of this kind are 
intended to assist teachers in their judgment of the excellence of 
compositions submitted in school, and to help the children to define 
their own standards of good English. Other investigations will be 
reported in subsequent Bulletins. 


The Detroit public schools, under the superintendency of Charles 
EK. Chadsey, have established a: Department of Educational Research, 
and Mr. Stuart A. Courtis, well known for his work with standard 
tests in arithmetic and English, has been appointed supervisor. The 
aims of the department are to measure the efficiency of teaching, to 
increase the number of children benefiting by school work, to elimi- 
nate waste in subject matter and methods, to aid in the adjustment 
of school training to the world’s needs, to help teachers give greater 
assistance to individual children, to set up objective standards so 
that each child may have the pleasure of success, to aid in the prep- 
aration of reports, to aid in the continued professional training of 
teachers, and to supply information about the Detroit system. 


The School Board of Oakland, California, has recently established 
a Bureau of Information, Statistics and Educational Research, with 
Wilford E. Talbert as Director, and has been issuing a series of inter- 
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esting typewritten bulletins. Bulletin No. 2 outlines the functions 
of the bureau, which fall under three divisions: 1. The conduct of 
research studies suggested by experience or ordered by the Board of 
Education or the superintendents. 2. The encouragement and direc- 
tion of research among the teachers and principals. 3. “The protec- 
tion of the schools against unnecessary interruption by research 
students whose problems are unimportant or whose training is inade- 
quate, and the assistance of properly qualified students who wish to 
investigate important problems in the schools.” In accordance with 
the last provision arrangements have been made with the University 
of California and Stanford University for the conduct of research 
work by advanced students. Bulletin No. 3 contains some suggested 
problems for investigation, and presents an analysis of the whole 
field of education from the point of view of research. Over one 
hundred problems are mentioned. In Bulletin No. 7 announcement 
is made of a research course in educational psychology for principals 
and teachers by Mrs. Vinnie C. Hicks of the Oakland schools, under 


the auspices of the extension department of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


By agreement with the Boston School Committee, students who 
secure the Master’s degree in the Division of Education of Harvard 
University on a curriculum including specified courses in Education 
and allied subjects, may receive the certificate to teach in Boston 
high schools after a single year of experience elsewhere. This does 
not exempt such candidates from the regular examination for cer- 
tification in Boston, but cuts down the requirement of experience 
from three years to one. This agreement marks a notable advance 
for the cause of technical training for New England teachers. 


C. E. Stromquist of the University of Wyoming is devising stand- 
ard tests in high-school algebra and plane geometry, analogous to the 
well-known Courtis Standard Tests in Arithmetic. A preliminary 
report upon these tests was made at a conference of high-school 
superintendents and principals of Wyoming held last summer, and 
a further report upon a revision of the tests was made at the State 
Teachers’ Association in November. We understand that instruc- 
tion sheets and blank forms for conducting these tests are, or soon 
will be, furnished to schools that apply for them to Mr. Stromquist 
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at Laramie, Wyo. The same problem is being attacked by W. 8. 
Monroe, of the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, for use in the 
Leavenworth Survey. 


The recent enactment of Congress as a result of the report of the 
President’s Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
promises to give a tremendous impetus to agricultural and industrial 
education in this country. The bill provides for the establishment of 
a Federal Board for Vocational Education, and grants large sums to 
the states for the training of teachers in vocational subjects, pro- 
vided state legislatures appropriate similar amounts. It is probably 
the most significant and far-reaching educational legislation by the 
federal government since the passage of the Morrill Act. 


The relation of motherhood to the work of teaching has recently 
been brought to the fore by the legal battle in New York City. Mr. 
Isidore M. Levy, of the New York Board of Education, goes on record 
as opposed to considering marriage a bar to teaching, and favors 
the granting of long leaves of absence for child bearing, with rein- 
statement on the examination of the school physician. The only 
consideration is the efficiency of the schools. If the teacher at any 
time fails to carry on her work satisfactorily she should be relieved 
of that work either temporarily or permanently. The dismissal of 
Mrs. Peixotto was due not to the fact that she became a mother, but 
that she was absent from her work for three months without even 
asking for leave. 


The number of students enrolled in the Division of Education, 
Harvard University, at the beginning of the present acadamic year is 
over 40 per cent larger than the number enrolled at the same period 
last year. Every course is larger than it was last year. The 
most gratifying part of the increase is in the number of candi- 
dates for the Master’s degree. Many students of smaller colleges 
both in New England and the west are coming to Harvard for a year 
of technical training before entering secondary school work. There 
are now twenty-five candidates for the Master’s degree in the Depart- 
ment, as compared with nine last year. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the American Psychological 
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Association will be held in affiliation with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the American Society of Natural- 
ists, and the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December 29-31, 1914. 


The Ohio State Board of Administration has established a psycho- 
logical bureau to study and care for juvenile delinquents. In addi- 
tion to the chief of the bureau, whose salary is $3500 a year, a staff 
of eight assistants is planned, including three psychologists, a diag- 
nostician, and a bacteriologist. Dr. Thomas H. Haines, professor of 


psychology in the Ohio State University, has been appointed chief of 
the bureau.—Science. 


James Clarence De Voss, M.A. (Colorado), has been appointed 


professor of psychology and education in the Kansas State Normal 
School at Emporia.—Science. 


At Cornell University, Professor D. Kennedy Fraser is carrying 
on the work of Professor Whipple (now at Illinois University). 
Pending the appointment of a successor to Professor DeGarmo, who 
has retired on a Carnegie pension, the course in the History of Edu- 
cation is conducted by Drs. Wright and Thorne of the philosophy 
department, while Professor Creighton of that department is con- 
ducting a Seminar for the discussion of general educational topics. 


At the University of Pennsylvania the following changes have 
taken place in the department of psychology: Edwin Burket Twit- 
myer, Ph.D., has been promoted from an assistant professorship to 
a full professorship, and is to be assistant director of the laboratory 
of psychology; Francis N. Maxfield, Ph.D., has been made assistant 
professor; Dr. David Mitchell and Mr. Frank H. Reiter have been 
appointed instructors. Professor F. M. Urban is in Austria, and is 


said to be with the Austrian army.—Journal of Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy and Scientific Methods. 


The Division of Education of Harvard University has been 
strengthened by the appointment of Professor Alexander J. Inglis, 
formerly Professor of Education and Director of the Summer School 
at Rutgers College. Professor Inglis is a graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
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versity and, received his Doctor’s degree from Columbia University. 
He is the author of “The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts” 
and of text books in high-school Latin. Professor Inglis. will have 
full charge of the preparation of Harvard and Radcliffe students for 
teaching in secondary schools. This preparation will, for the pres- 
ent, include only the two courses which have heretofore been of- 
fered—Education 3b, a course in Secondary Education, covering the 
problems of organization, management, and instruction in secondary 
schools both public and private; and Education 9, the course in 
Teaching with practice under supervision in the schools of Cam- 
bridge, Arlington, Medford, Somerville, Watertown, Belmont, New- 
ton, and Brookline. The Division of Education now has two full 
professors and three assistant professors, a staff sufficient for the 
first time in the history of the Division to cover adequately most of 
the fields of pedagogical study, without undue burden on any mem- 
ber of the staff. 


J. Crosby Chapman, B.A. (Cambridge), D.Sc. (London), Ph.D. 
(Columbia), has been elected assistant professor of experimental 
education at Western Reserve University.—Science. 


A revised and enlarged edition of “The Physiology of Exercise” 
by George Van Ness Dearborn is announced. 


The editor and publishers of the Zentralblatt fiir Psychologie und 
psychologische Paddagogik, which was established last spring for the 
rapid, dissemination of information concerning investigations in all 
phases of psychology, announce that the Zentralblatt will be issued 
as usual in spite of the war. The announcement mentions the issue 
of a double number early in November. 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. V, Pt. 4, March, 
1913. Gu Lapys W. Martin. A Study of Mental Fatigue. 427-446. 
The fatigue exercise consisted of mental multiplication for one hour, 
und the tests employed before and after the exercise were (1) spatial 
threshold, (2) muscular capacity, (3) rate of respiration, (4) pulse 
rate, and (5) speed and accuracy of perception. The author con- 
cludes that the signs of fatigue differ according to the individual. 
“A numerical estimation of the decrease in speed or in accuracy will 
not invariably represent the extent of fatigue; and the changes in 
spatial threshold, in rate of respiration, in pulse rate, and in muscu- 


lar capacity are not sufficiently constant to be regarded as sure signs 
of fatigue in its early stages.” 


A. WoHLGEMUTH. On Memory and the Direction of Associations. 
447-465. Experiments with series of colors and diagrams tend to 
discredit the so-called “law of forward conduction,” according to 
which succeeding members are more readily recalled than preceding 
members. This “law” was derived from experiments with nonsense 
syllables and words, and its application would seem to be limited to 
that material. 

Vol. VI, Pt. 1, June, 19138. Sranitey Wyarr. The Quantitative 
Investigation of Higher Mental Processes. 109-133. “The primary 
aim of this investigation has been to ascertain to what extent differ- 
ent tests correlate with a subjective estimate of intelligence, and to 
select those tests which give the highest coefficients of correlation.” 
Seventy-five children from ten to thirteen years of age were tested 
with fifteen tests. The tests included cancellation, word-building, 
sentence construction, analogies, completion, missing digits, part- 
wholes, dissected pictures, rearranged letters, immediate and de- 
layed memory, cross-line test, and interpretation of fables. The 
analogies and completion tests give the highest correlations with the 
subjective estimations of intelligence. 

Pt. 2, Oetober, 1918. C. W. VaLentine. T'he Aesthetic A pprecia- 
tion of Musical Intervals Among School Children and Adults. 190- 
216. Experiments. were-made with 146 adults and 271 children from 
six to fourteen years-of age. Adults prefer the major third as the 
most pleasing interval. After this-come in order the minor. third, 
the octave, and: the. major- and: minor sixth. No appreciable prefer- 
ence for concords before discords-is shown by children. under nine. 
Above this age their preferences are in practical agreement with 
those of adults. 
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WILLIAM Brown. The Effects of “Observational Errors” and 
Other Factors Upon Correlation Coefficients in Psychology. 223- 
235. <A criticism of Spearman’s “accidental” and “regular” devia- 
tions, and his formula for eliminating the effects of the latter in 
correlations. The author recommends that a large number of meas- 
ures be made at fixed intervals throughout an extended period of 
observation. 

Pts. 3 and 4, February, 1914. Frank Smiru. An Eaperimental 
Investigation of Perception. 321-862. Can we classify individuals 
according to their type of perception, and do adults and children 
show any fundamental differences in their manner of perceiving? 
Thirty-two adults and thirty-eight school children were tested with 
fourteen stereopticon pictures exposed for from one-thirteenth to one- 
fifth of a second. The exposures were repeated as often as necessary 
for a fairly complete comprehension of the picture, and the number 
varied from five to one hundred. An extremely interesting study, of 
great importance for an understanding of the development of per- 
ception. 

G. W. VALENTINE. The Color Perception and Color Preferences of 
An Infant During Its Fourth and Eighth Months. 363-386. The 
method used at four months was that of the direction and mainte- 
nance of vision, while at eight months grasping was the method em- 
ployed. The results agreed in the main, and showed the order of 
preference to be (1) yellow, (2) white and pink, (3) red, (4) brown 
and black, (5) blue and green, and (6) violet. 

T. H. Pear AND STANLEY Wyatt. The Testimony of Normal and 
Mentally Defective Children. 387-419. A very interesting study 
along the line of Stern’s psychology of testimony. The test was a 
combined “event” and “picture” test. Two visitors, a man and a 
woman, entered the school room, and the man took a number of arti- 
cles from his bag and showed them to the teacher and the class. 
One of these was a large lithograph with striking figures on it. 
The next day the children were asked to write a complete account of 
what went on. Immediately after the free account the children were 
put through a definite “interrogatory.” Two groups of normal chil- 
dren and four of defective were tested. The authors find that the 
spontaneous narrative of normal children is quite reliable, while the 
defectives exhibit varying degrees of unreliability. 

Vol. VII, Pt. 2, September, 1914. W. H. Winco. Some New 
Reasoning Tests Suitable for the Mental Examination of School 
Children. 190-225. Six sets of reasoning exercises of five questions 
each were devised and tried on a group of forty-one boys between 
the ages of eleven and twelve from Standard III to Standard VII. 
Sample answers are given and analyzed, and on the basis of these a 
scheme of scoring is worked out. The answers are then arranged in 
the order of their maturity, and furnish interesting material for a 
discussion of the development of reasoning. 
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M. Jane Reaney. The Correlation Between General Intelligence 
and Play Ability As Shown in Organized Group Games. 226-252. 
The games considered were football, hockey and cricket for boys, 
hockey and netball (basket ball) for girls. General intelligence was 
determined by (a) opinions of teachers, (b) school marks, and (c) 
psychological tests. The latter were six in number, three cancella- 
tion tests, two dot-ringing tests and a spot pattern test. The sub- 
jects included 600 children from eight tu eighteen years of age. A 
general average correlation of r = .32 was found between intelligence 
and play ability. Social position, involving “the tradition of group 
games,” had little effect on the results. Sex likewise made little 
difference. The estimate of the teacher, if obtained by amalgamating 
several independent opinions, was found to be very reliable. 


Neviuie L. Perkins. The Value of Distributed Repetitions in Rote 
Learning. 253-261. “Less is recalled when the readings are given 
every day than when a certain interval, varying from one to three 
days, is allowed to elapse between the readings.” 

Pt. 3, October, 1914. AGNes L. RoGers anp J. L. McIntire. The 
Measurement of Intelligence in Children by the Binet-Simon Scale. 
265-299. The article includes a critical consideration of the em- 
ployment of the scale by Bobertag, Goddard, Terman and Childs 
and others, and a detailed account of the examination of 217 Scotch 
children. The distribution of Scotch children about the “at age” 
point agrees more closely with that of American children (Goddard, 
Terman and Childs) than with that of German (Bobertag) or French 
(Binet) children. The authors make several interesting suggestions 
for standardizing the individual tests. 


STANLEY H. Watkins. Immediate Memory and Its Evaluation. 
319-348. A study of immediate memory for numerals and nonsense 
syllables in ten boys and ten girls of ten years of age. Comparison 
is made with the results obtained from two men and two women 
under the same conditions. The material was arranged in rows 
containing from two to ten units. Special emphasis is laid upon 
individual differences in apprehending the rows, particularly when 
the number of units approaches the threshold. 
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(Notice in this section does ‘not preclude a more extended review.) 


Annual Report of the Town of Southington, Connecticut. 1914. 
Pp. 102. 


Contains the report of the superintendent, Ernest C. Witham, ac- 
cording to which the old-fashioned examinations have been abolished 
and standard tests are being introduced in their place. A graph 
shows the standing of the eighth grade in consecutive years as meas- 
ured by the Courtis Tests. 


Leonarp P. Ayres. The Public Schools of Springfield, Illinois. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1914. Pp. 152. Twenty- 
five cents. 


The survey shows that the school board is attempting to attend to 
too many details, that the plans of even the newer school buildings 
are uneconomical and unhygienic, that there is inadequate knowl- 
edge of the exact number and status of scholastics in the city, that 
the teaching force gives evidence of inbreeding, that the medical 
inspection is insufficient, and that there is an excellent dental clinic. 
In determining the quality of classroom instruction a new series of 
spelling tests was used, the Stone tests in arithmetic were given, and 
the handwriting was graded by the Ayres scale. In these subjects 
the pupils showed approximately average abilities. 


FRANKLIN T. Baker, GeorGe R. CARPENTER AND T. Duron. 
Primer. Language Reader Series. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1909. Pp. 123. Thirty cents. 


Prominent features of this primer are the use of Mother Goose 
rhymes, a large but rather light type, and numerous pictures in 
color. The authors had the advice and approval of Professor E. L. 
Thorndike in its preparation. 


Frank W. Batiovu. High School Organization. Yonkers: The 
World Book Company, 1914. Pp. xiv, 178. $1.50. 


This number of the School Efficiency Series presents the findings 
of the School Inquiry Committee on the organization and admin- 
istration of high schools in New York City. The book consists of a 
series of monographs on the following topics: Size of classes in high 
schools; work of chairmen of departments; work of other teachers; 
administrative control as it affects internal organization; estimating 
the number of high schogl teachers needed; and a summary of find- 
ings and recommendations by topics. The book is a constructive 
contribution to the organization of large high schools. 
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AZNIV BesHGETURIAN. Foreigners’ Guide to English. Yonkers: The 
World Book Company, 1914. Pp. xi, 141. Seventy-five cents. 


A conversation book along the lines of the natural method. Part 
I deals with objects and actions, part Il with everyday life, and part 
III presents a series of reading lessons on practical topics. 


ALFRED BINET AND TH. Simon. Mentally Defective Children. Trans- 
lated from the French by W. B. Drummond. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. xi, 180. $1.00 net. 


The rapidly increasing interest in the application of the Binet 
scale of intelligence to the classification of school children makes 
this presentation of “Les enfants anormals” to English readers par- 
ticularly opportune. The introductory chapter calls attention to the 
social nature of the problem, chapter II points out some features of 
the psychology of defectives, chapter III outlines the pedagogical 
examination and chapter 1V the medical examination of defectives, 
and chapter V discusses the educational and social return which 
may be expected from the organization of special schools and classes 
for defectives. An appendix contains the Binet-Simon Tests of In- 
telligence. 


ArTHUR A. BLANCHARD AND FRANK B. Wave. Foundations of Chem- 
istry. Cincinnati: The American Book Company, 1914. Pp. 446. 


A most attractive introduction to the subject of chemistry both 
from the standpoint of book-making (excellent paper, clear print, 
splendid illustrations), and from that of interesting subject matter 
presented in a simple and lucid style. The following paragraph 
from the preface throws a side-light upon the authors’ views of for- 
mal discipline: **A tendency is now evident in secondary school edu- 
cation to depart from the study of the classics and to substitute 
therefor a multitude of vocational and informational subjects. It 
is extremely likely that this type of study will not only fail to prove 
as practically useful as its advocates hope, but that it will fail to im- 
part that sturdy independence of thinking—that ability to apply 
what has previously been gained—which is so essential to success in 
all walks of life, and which can be imparted in large measure by a 
thorough study of the underlying principles of science in their appli- 
cations to well-selected cases.” 


Lyman Capot, FANNY FERN ANDREWS, FanNy E. Coz, MABEL 
Hitt AND Mary McSkimmon. A Course in Citizenship. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. xxii, 386. $1.25 net. 

This is a book for teachers and presents an outline or syllabus of 

a. series of graded lessons in broad-minded thinking and upright 

living. The work is planned in detail for each month, for each of the 

grades from, the first to the eighth, and contains stories, poems, sug- 
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gestions for morning talks, and copious references for reading by 
both teachers and pupils. Judging by addresses before teachers’ 
assemblies there is a general agreement that it is the duty of the 
schools to train pupils for citizenship, but the present book presents 
the most thorough and systematic effort yet made to render such 
training concrete, definite and progressive. There is a warmly com- 
mendatory introduction by Ex-president Taft. 


Mary WHITON CaALKINs. A First Book in Psychology. Fourth Re- 
vised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 
Pp. xxi, 428. $1.60. 


The fourth edition of this well-received introductory text gives 
unmistakable evidence of progress in the author’s thinking away 
from the analytic, ideational psychology toward the standpoint of 
behavior. The chief task is still the analysis of consciousness into 
its elements, but consciousness is now conceived as “personal atti- 
tude” or “the self’s relatedness to its objects,” and the earlier view ~ 
of the elements as obtainable only through the analysis of the “con- 
tents of consciousness,” without regard to the self, is abandoned. A 
supplement to the bibliographies brings the references to the litera- 
ture up to date. 


Epwarp C. CHICKERING AND HArwoop Hoaptey. Beginners’ Latin 
by the Direct Method. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1914. Pp. eviii, 140. 


This is an attempt to apply definite psychological principles of 
language acquisition to the study of Latin. The direct method in- 
volves the use of Latin almost exclusively in the classroom as the 
means of communication between pupil and teacher, and as the 
means of expression of the pupil’s thinking. The lessons are care- 
fully graded so that from the first the pupil feels an increasing mas- 
tery of the language as an instrument of thinking. Yet the ultimate 
aim is not Latin conversation, but the ability to get the thought 
directly from the printed Latin page without the intermediary of 
any translation process. The authors rightly insist that translation 
involves a forcible injection of English thought forms between the 
perception of the printed characters and the comprehension of their 
meaning. What is now needed is the experimental study of the two 
methods in parallel groups, to determine step by step the psycho- 
logical reactions of the pupils to each of the procedures, and to 
evaluate the results in terms of final accomplishment. 


Epwarp 8. Curtis. Indian Days of the Long Ago. Yonkers: The 
World Book Co., 1914. Pp. x, 225. $1.00. 
A series of delightful Indian tales told from the Indian point of 


view. The book is elaborately illustrated, and presents a faithful 
picture of Indian life that will make a powerful appeal to boys. 
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GeorGeE V. N. Dearsorn. Our Sexual Birthright. Reprinted from 
Mind and Body, September, 1914. Pp. 215-223. 


An impassioned and eloquent appeal to a popular audience for a 
saner and more natural education on the subject of sex relationships. 


Roya Baitey Farnum. The Present Status of Drawing and Art in 
the Elementary and Secondary Schools of the United States. 
Bulletin No. 586. Washington: Bureau of Education, 1914. 
Pp. 375. 

The monograph contains a discussion of the historical develop- 
ment of art education in America, an outline of the aims and scope 
of art teaching, and a detailed presentation of sample courses for 
rural schools, graded elementary schools, and high schools. There 
are 142 pages of statistics on the present status of art instruction, 
and 63 plates containing from one to four photographs each, illus- 
trating art work done in different schools. In view of the lamentable 
deficiencies of American education along artistic lines, the mono- 


graph is an extremely valuable and helpful contribution to current 
educational endeavors. 


BERNARD FLEXNER AND RoGer N. Batpwin. Juvenile Courts and 
Probation. New York: The Century Company, 1914. Pp. xv, 308. 


The authors aim to present a picture of the juvenile court as it 
exists today, and to indicate the lines along which they believe it 
will develop. They intend the book as a guide for judges, probation 
officers and interested laymen. “In its treatment of the child the 
juvenile court has fully justified itself, though it has almost wholly 
failed in its treatment of the adult responsible for the child’s condi- 
tion.” In the future, instead of the child in court, emphasis will be 
placed on the family in court. The book discusses the fundamental 
principles of law underlying the court, the organization and proced- 
ure of the court, the functions of the probation officer, reports and 
statistics, and the forms used in prosecuting the work of the court. 
The appendix contains a sample draft of laws and rules of juvenile 
court procedure, and a list of selected references. 


WILLIAM Byron ForsusuH, and others. Monographs of the American 
Institute of Child Life. The First Year in a Baby’s Life. Pp. 16. 
Education of the Baby until it is One Year Old. Pp. 12. Edu- 
cation of the Child from One to Three. Pp. 28. The Second and 


Third Years. Pp. 20. The Dramatic Instinct in Children. Pp. 
16. On Truth Telling and the Problem of Children’s Lies. Pp. 
24. Philadelphia: Published by the Institute, 1913-1914. Fif- 
teen cents each. 


The above are samples from a list of twenty-five Monographs of 
the Survey of Child Life, ranging from eight to forty-eight pages 
each. They present in brief, popular form some of the more impor- 
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tant ideas of such authors as Preyer, Shinn, Tracy, Kirkpatrick, 
King, Major, and others. They can be recommended to mothers, 
nurses, kindergartners, and teachers who do not have access to the 
larger works, or would not be apt to read them if they had. 


Henry H: Gopparp. School Training of Defective Children. 


Yonkers: The World Book VaNGOny, 1914. Pp. xxii, 97. Ninety 
cents. 


This is the report of The School Inquiry Committee on the un- 
graded classes in the New York City Schools. The author presents a 
survey of existing conditions in New: York City, sketches what is 
done for children in ungraded classes, describes schoolrooms and 
equipment, discusses teachers and supervision of these classes, and 
concludes with a general consideration of the importance of the 
problem, and recommendations for its solution. One of the chief 
difficulties is the fact that the teachers selected for ungraded classes 
have been trained for work in the regular grades, and carry over 
with them the standards and expectations that they have developed 
with normal children. These standards, however, are not at all ap- 
plicable to the defective children, and lead to a serious misconcep- 
tion of the function of ungraded classes. 


Harvey Carson GruMBINe. Stories from Browning. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. xiv, 338. $1.50 net. 


“These studies are in no sense meant to be a substitute for the 
poems they sketch. They are intended for a stimulus and a help; 
and if to any degree they succeed in introducing the reader to 
Browning himself and in clearing away the cryptic and esoteric 
atmosphere which too much surrounds the conception of his genius 
in the popular mind, they have not been written in vain.” The au- 
thor has succeeded admirably, and has not only produced a book of 
charming stories, but has told the tales in such a way that the enter- 


prising reader is filled with a desire to find out just how Browning 
himself told them. 


C. Gasquoine Hartiey. The Age of Mother Power. The Position of 


Woman in Primitive Society. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1914. Pp. 356. 


In her previous book “The Truth About Woman” the author re- 
ferred to the position of woman among primitive peoples, and de- 
fended the view that there was a time when the maternal rather than 
the paternal relationship was the most important one in society. 
The present book sets forth a more detailed argument in support of 
this contention, and tries to show why the paternal influence at- 
tained such dominance in historical times, and why tlie trend of 
thought today is swinging to the recognition of the biological and 
social signifieance of motherhood. With the further study and 
understanding of life processes and their relation to social welfare 
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and upbuilding, she believes that a new “age of mother power” will 
dawn, and that civilization will give as much attention to the devel- 
opment of the potentialities in the feminine half of mankind as it has 
been giving to the masculine. 


JosEPH LINDSEY HeNpERSON. Changes in College Entrance Require- 
ments. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 1914. 
Pp. 12. 

History shows that “colleges cannot successfully resist the de- 
mand for the acceptance of new subjects.” They must assist in their 
development and standardization as they have done with the older 
ones, and they can do this by (1) providing adequately trained 
teachers, (2) aiding the schools in the organization of courses of 


study, (3) suggesting suitable —— and (4) carefully inspect- 
ing the work done. 


Epwin B. Horr. The Concept of Consciousness. London: George 
Allen & Co., New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. Pp. 343. 


A most valuable discussion of the borderland field between philos- 
ophy and psychology. 

Una Hunt. Una Mary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1914. 
Pp. ix, 268. $1.25. 

“This is the true story of the inner life of my childhood. It is the 
story of the life of any imaginative child, differing from others only 
in the details of the material which came my way and from which 
{ built my life. * * * The life of Una Mary ended when I was 
fourteen years old. It was hardly a case of dual personality. I 
did not feel that I was two people. She was the rest of me, the deep. 
inner, real part that no one else seemed to know was there; the part 
of me that felt, felt with an intensity that was almost pain, a dumb 
ache of emotion.” The story is splendidly told, and the book forms 
a valuable contribution to the literature of child biography, and will 
be of great assistance to parents and teachers in helping them to 
understand and appreciate the natures of sensitive children. 


Wa ter 8S. Hunter. The After-effect of Visual Motion. Reprinted 
from the Psychological Review, Vol. 21, No. 4, July, 1914, 
245-277. 

The factors involved in the production of visual after-movement 
are retinal changes, association factors and strains in the occular 
muscles. Any one of these three may dominate over the others. 
Horace Meyer Kaiten. William James and Henri Bergson. Chi- 

cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1914. Pp. xi, 248. 
$1.50 net. 


The author, who claims James as his philosophical master, and 
who enjoyed five years of intimate personal contact with him, points 
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out the likenesses and differences in the systems of the two thinkers. 
While James was very appreciative of much of Bergson’s work, 
and agreed with him in many points, the author believes that the 
differences are much more striking than the resemblances, and that 
their fundamental conceptions of the nature of things are almost 
diametrically opposed. 


Pau Kuapper. Teaching Children to Read. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1914. Pp. viii, 213. $1.25 net. 


The author disclaims at the outset any attempt to contribute to 
our knowledge of the physiology or psychology of reading, and pro- 
fesses that the book has been written solely with the desire to aid 
teachers who are “seeking a method that has stood the pragmatic 
test.” Brief chapters sum up those experimentally ascertained 
facts in the physiology, hygiene and psychology of reading that the 
author considers important for the teacher, and these are followed 
by a discussion of such topics as when reading shall be taught, basic 
aims in reading, basic methods of primary reading, special modern 
methods of primary reading, subject-matter of primary reading, 
phonics, reading in the intermediate grades, and the teaching of a 
masterpiece. The discussion of the various methods is sound, and 
the recommendations to the teacher are psychologically well founded. 


EvLuA Frances Lyncu. Educating the Child at Home. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1914. Pp. vii, 214. $1.00 net. 


In the preface we are told that “by writing this book in plain 
English it is hoped to reach two results: Firstly, to open the pre- 
serves of pedagogy and child-psychology to those who, though natu- 
rally most intensely interested in the subject, are deterred there. 
from by the forbidding phraseology wherein it has hitherto been 
discussed and presented. Secondly, to help mothers to resume and 
do their sacred duty by their children instead of shirking it and 
delegating it to the school.” ‘There are chapters on how to teach 
poetry, English, spelling, arithmetic, writing and drawing, observa- 
tion, the work habit, and the retarded child, but in all the chaff of 
rhetoric it is only here and there that we find a few grains of prac- 
tical helpfulness. 


Cuarites A. McMurry. Handbook of Practice for Teachers. Prac- 
tical Directions for Management and Instruction. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1914. Pp. xi, 141. Sixty cents. 


This little book, designed for use in normal and training schools, 
is the outgrowth of long practical experience in training teachers 
for elementary school work. It is packed full of practical suggestions 
on management, on the difficulties and growth of teachers, on the 
best methods of enlisting the co-operation of children, on lesson 
of points to emphasize and dangers to avoid. There are suggestions 
planning, on questioning, direction and control of attention, routine, 
waste of time, use of the study period, on general school problems, 
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and on each of the special subjects of the elementary curriculum. 
The young teacher will find this a very helpful and stimulating book. 


Georce B. Mancotp. Problems of Child Welfare. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. Pp. xv, 522. $2.00. 


This is perhaps the best and most complete single volume on child 
welfare work available. “The author has attempted to present in a 
systematic way the principles of child welfare, and to correlate the 
different problems involved. The task consists mainly in adjusting 
the constructive philanthropy of today to the needs of the child, 
his improvement being the direct objective. While it is recognized 
that every social problem involves children, those questions that 
affect them only in an indirect way are excluded from the book, and 
the subject-matter is limited to the problems of direct and immediate 
interest, so as to make a consistent treatment of the subject possible.” 
Part I deals with the conservation of life, and treats of birth rates, 
the waste of life, child mortality and its physiological and social 
causes, the milk problem, and various methods of preventive work. 
Part II discusses health and physique, including physical conditions 
of children, care of health, training of physical defectives, play and 
recreation, and wider uses of the schools. Part III is concerned 
with training and education, embracing mental classification, edu- 
cation of exceptional children, social aspects of education, industrial 
education and moral and sex education. Part IV treats of child 
labor, its causes, its effects, and the agencies for reform. Part V 
deals with juvenile delinquency, its causes, the juvenile court, the 
probation system, reformatory agencies, and measures of child 
protection. Part VI surveys the problems of dependent children, 
principles of child saving, and enumerates private and public child- 
saving agencies. There is a selected bibliography of 19 pages. 


Rosert Morris Ocpen. An Introduction to General Psychology. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. xviii, 270. $1.25. 
This text differs in several respects from the ordinary introductory 
textbook in psychology. All psychophysical data are omitted, and the 
attempt is made to relate the discussion to the needs of the under- 
graduate who will perhaps take no further work in psychology, but 
may take further work in philosophy, education, sociology or biology. 
The author goes so far as to omit all diagrams, references to litera- 
ture (except a brief list of readings at the end), and practical 
demonstrations. As a member of the “Wiirzburg School” the author 
gives the recent studies on the nature of the higher thought processes 
a prominent place in his discussion, and makes purposive direction 
and imageless contents salient features of his treatment. The book 
is divided into four parts: The problem of psychology, the analytic 
facts of mind, the synthetic facts of mind, and the issues of psy- 
chology. In the latter the chief emphasis is laid on personality and 


character, with a strong leaning to the bizarre and abnormal in 
personality. 
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Maupe Parmuy. Third Reader. Cincinnati: The American Book 
Company, 1914. Pp. 211. 


This book maintains the reputation for splendid book making, clear 
print, sumptuous illustrations and enthralling narratives established 
by its predecessors in the series. So easy and interesting are the 
stories, however, that one would think third grade children would 
read the book through in a week. 


Witu1aM G. Raymonp. Plane Surveying. Cincinnati: The Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1914. Pp. 589. 


An old and approved textbook that has been completely revised 
and rewritten. 


Patmer Smiru. Oral English in Secondary Schools, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. Pp. xiv, 358. $1.10. 


This is essentially a textbook in public speaking and reading, and 
lays the chief emphasis on the elocutionary aspects of the exercise. 
No attention is paid to oral composition. There are excellent de- 
tailed exercises for training in the pronunciation of difficult letter 
combinations. 


JAMES Monroe Tayior. Before Vassar Opened. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 287. $1.25 net. 


This is an important contribution to the history of higher educa- 
(ion of women in America. Introductory chapters deal with the col- 
legiate education of women in the South and in the North before the 
Civil War, and the remainder of the book is devoted to a detailed 
account of the ideas and plans of Milo P. Jewett, the effect of these 
ideas upon Matthew Vassar, the organization of Vassar College, 
Jewett’s election to the presidency, his estrangement from the 
founder, and the election of John R. Raymond as president, under 
whose direction the college was finally opened. 


Frank TuHitty. A History of Philosophy. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1914. Pp. xv, 612. 


A sanely balanced, well written account of the development of 
philosophical thought from the Greeks to the Neo-realists. The 
changes in educational and phychological views receive due consid- 
eration, and over one hundred pages are devoted to the philosophical 
tendencies of the last century. There are copious references to the 
literature of each topic, so that the book is a useful compendium 
for the advanced student, while the style and arrangement are such 
as to make it a serviceable introductory work for the beginner. It 
is perhaps the only general text in the history of philosophy in 
which recent French, English and American contributions have re- 
ceived adequate recognition. 
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Hor Opristmas Gifts Perry Pictures 


Beautiful, Inexpensive. Easily sent by mail. 
Suitable for all ages. 


TEACH THE CHRISTMAS STORY WITH THESE PICTURES 


Send 25 Cents for 25 Art Subjects, 5's x 8, or 25 
Madonnas, or 25 Kittens, or 25 for Children, or 
$1.00 for the 4 sets. No two pictures alike. 

Send $1.00 for Art Set of 100 Pictures, 5's: x. 
From it you can make 3 or 4 gifts. Art Booklet, 
*“*Madonnas,”’ for 25 cents. 14 pictures of Madonnas, 
and cover. 


Study pictures of the Madonnas in December, also 

other famous pictures. Give each pupil a beautiful 

aaeaee Picture for a Christmas gift. ORDER 
AY. 


HALF CENT SIZE, 3 x 33%. 50 for 25 cents. ONE 
CENT SIZE, 5% x 8. 25 for 25 cents. TWO CENT 
SIZE, 7 x 9. 13 for 26 cents. SEVEN CENT SIZE, 
10 x 12. 5 for 35 cents. BIRD PICTURES IN NAT- 
URAL COLORS, 7x 9, Two cents each for 13 or 
more. Pictures of 25 common birds and a very brief 
description of each for 50 cents. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22 x 28, includ- 
ing margin. 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


CATALOGUE 64 page catalogue of 1600 miniature il- 

lustrations, two pictures, and a colored 
Bird picture for 5 two-cent stamps. In December we 
we will send this catalogue containing also a seven 
cent picture on paver 9x12 and a mounted picture of 
President Wilson 5% x 8 if you ask for it, without 
extra charge. [The One Cent pictures are 3 to 4 
times as large as this picture, The Sistine Madonna. ] 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Department 503. 


Malden, Mass. 


Teachers of Backward Children 


Course in Training 
Beginning in October, 1914, New 
York University will offer a two years’ 
course credited toward the degree 
of B. S., calculated to give teachers 
of backward and defective children 
the best possible preparation for class- 
room and supervisory work with men- 

deficient children. 
rite for information to 


DR. JAMES E. LOUGH 


Secretary, School of Pedagogy 
32 Waverly Place NEW YORK CITY 


Short -Story Writing 


Versification and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell and other leading colleges. 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 

tory, form, structure and writing 

of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 

One student writes: ‘‘I know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a humor- 
ous story. They ask for more. I am 
feeling very happy, and very grateful 
to Dr. Esenwein. 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 


Dr. Fseuwein 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 239, Springfield, Mass. 


—=— Kewaunee —— 
Laboratory Furniture 


FOR 


Educational Institutions 


Y a scientific study of the needs of 
schools and colleges, combined with a 
long and successful experience manufactur- 
ing laboratory furniture, we have come to 
be recognized as specialists in this field. 


Whether for Chemistry, Physics, Biol- 
ogy, Psychology, Physiography, Domestic 
Science, Kindergarten or Agricultural 
Work, Kewaunee Furniture will satisfac- 
torily serve your needs. 


**I take pleasure in recommending your 
School Furniture to all schools ia need of 
Laboratory Furniture,’’ writes Leslie H. 
Ingham, Head of the Dept. of Science, Bal- 
timore City College, ‘‘and shall be glad to 
have you use my name as reference in case 
you wish to do so.” 


Ask for Catalog G. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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The Postal Life Insurance Company 
pays you the Commissions that 
other Companies pay their agents 


ON entrance into the Company you get the agent’s 
average first-year commission, less the moderate ad- 
vertising charge. Other companies give this commis- 
sion money toan agent: the POSTAL gives it to you. 
That’s for the first-year: in 
POSTAL policyholders receive the Renewal Com- 
oe other companies. pay their agents, namely 
1% %, and they also receive an Office-Expense Sav- 
he of 2%, making up the 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Old-line legal re- 
serve insurance---not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 


Second: Standard policy 
reserves, now $10,000,000. In- 
surance in force $50,000, 000. 


Third: Standard policy 
provisions, approved by the 
State Insurance Department. 


Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements and 
subject to the United States 
postal authorities. 


Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 


Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau provides one 
free medical examination 
each year, if desired. 


In writing simply say: AZai/ me in- 
surance-partic ulars Jor my age as per 
advertisement in the Atlantic Educa- 


tional Journal. 
In Your letter be sure to give, 


subsequent years 


POSTAL LIFE 


BUILDING 
Annual L Guaranteed 
Dividend of 2 O in the Policy 


And after the first-year the POSTAL pays con- 
tingent dividends besides—depending on earnings as 
in the case of-other companies. 

Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you. Call 
at the Company’s offices, if convenient, or write now 
and find out the exact sum it will pay you at your age 
—the first year and every other. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
The Only Non-Agency Company in America 
Ww» R. Ma.one, President 
35 Nassau St., New York 


| See How Easy It Is 


1. Your Full Name. 
2. Your Occupation. 


‘pisieatie 3. The Exact Date of your Birth. Insurance 
° o agent will be sent to visit you: the Postal i 
$10,000,000 employs no agents. force. 


$50,000, 000 
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Nearly always has a tendency to halt scientific investigations 


BUT 


Educational Psychology 


Will not suffer in the least. Our force—the only force on this side of the 
world trained in the manufacture of Psychological Apparatus and Supplies—is at 


your command and in a position to execute your orders in a prompt and business- 
like manner, 


- APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR 


Whipple's “Manual of Mental and Physical Tests.” 
Goddard's ‘Tests used in the Vineland Training School. 

Healy & Fernald’s “Practical Mental Classification.” 

Wallin’s Tests for measuring Rate of Improvement. 

Fernald’s “Differentiating Tests for the Defective Delinquent Class.” 
Pyle’s “Examination of School Children.” 

Franz’s “Handbook of Mental Examination Methods.” 

Titchener’s Psychological Texts. 

Knox's Tests used in the U. S. Immigration Bureau. 


N. B. “Duty free” orders —for the present—will be accepted with the 
understanding that we will do our best to get them into the hands of the manu- 
facturers, but that we are unable to guarantee prices or date of shipment. 


C. H. STOELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS AND LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
121 N. GREEN STREET CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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‘ Why Not Gwe Your Pupils 


the same opportunity to win promotion and success as the lad who has 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary in his school? Would not a requisition to your school 
authorities for a copy bring this all-knowing special teacher to 
your schoolroom? This New Creation answers with final author- 
ity all kinds of puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, 
definition, history, geography, biography, sports, trades, arts, 


and sciences. 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. Over 6000 Illustrations 


New Gazetteer, nearly Hundreds of NEW Words not 
30,000 Subjects. given in any other dictionary. 
1 Thousands of ier 12,000 Biographical Entries. 


References. 2700 Pages. 
Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 
Edition. Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 

Size, 1234 x 9% x 5 inches. Weight, 14% Ibs. 
ia-Paper Edition. Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the Reg- 


ular Edition. Printed on thin, strong, opaque, India paper. Size, 
123gx9%x2Winches. Weight, only 7 lbs. 


More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and pean ego than 
— @ny other English Dictionary. Critical comparison with all 
Other dictionaries is invited. 


os WHY longer delay your requisition for a copy of the New International? 
WRITE for specimen pages of both Regular and India- Paper Editions. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. |= 


DANIEL Starcu, University of Wisconsin. 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


The January number of the Jou or EDUCATION At Psycuovoey will contain the 


following articles: 


The Measurement of Efficiency in Reading. 
The author presents a graded series of samples for testing the silent reading of 


elementary school children, discusses the critical points in scoring the rate of reading and 
the amount reproduced, and gives the results of tests in fifteen schools. Norms of speed 
and comprehension are worked out for the different grades, and illustrative samples of 


deviation from these norms are presented. * 
th 

Auice C. HINcKLey, Columbia University. 7The Binet Tests Applied to Individuals Over 
Twelve Years of Age. E. 
The results of a study made at the New York Clearing House for Mental Defectives. fi 


The author finds that the difficulties of the Binet scale do not increase regularly with 


each year, but that there are decided jumps at varous points. 


There is an even greater 


irregularity in the difficulty of the individual tests within a given age-group. 


IIAROLD O. Ruaa, University of Illinois. A Scale for Measuring Free Hand Lettering. 


Describes the method of coustructing the scale, presents the scale itself, and gives an 


account of its use by eight teachers and over three hundred students of mechanical lu 
drawing. 


The Journal of Educational Psychology 
WARWICK & YORK, Inc., Publishers 


$2.50 a Year Baltimore, Md. 30c. a Copy 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


Educational Administration and Supervision 


Editors Collaborators 
CARTER ALEXANDER Cc. N. KENDALL 
tus D. Coffman BEN BLEWETT WILLIAM McANDREW 
J. F. BOBBITT PATRICK J. McCORMICK 
ALBERT S. COOK ERNEST C. MOORE 
harles Hughes J ohnston E P. CUBBERLEY H. C. MORRISON 
| Cc. O. DAVIS C. A. PROSSER 
. | JESSE B. DAVIS F. E. SPAULDING 
avid Snedden PAUL H. HANUS G. D. STRAYER 
J. M. GWINN W. S. SUTTON 
: EDWARD C. ELLIOTT HARLAN P. UPDEGRAF 
mes H. Van Sickle WILLIAM B. ITTNER H. B. WILSON 


W. A. JESSUP 


O longer does anyone expect a school system, large or small, to run itself. 
Once in school affairs there was no need of frequent and professional 
interchange of educational opinion. Now, however, a new era of 
professional administration of all types of educational activity is upon 

Soon, we can now confidently predict, those school men who are not profes- 

nal administrators will be the ones who will be called upon to justify their 

pointment,- tenure and practice. 


Through indirect avenues of all sorts, and through excellent educational jour- 
s covering their special fields, we are gradually amassing a considerable body 


empirical results of school practice based upon careful investigations con- 
cted by trustworthy methods. 


There appears to be a distinct field for an educational magazine devoted 
olly to the thoroughgoing treatment of the multiplying numbers of problems 
tinctly administrative and supervisory in character. There is an equal need 


such an instrument for distributing the evaluated results of technical studies 
this general field. 


Educational Administration and Supervision will be a monthly journal cover- 
y fields which can roughly be distinguished as follows: 1. State and county 
tems of education, including rural education and also educational legislation; 
city school systems, including chiefly problems of city administration, super- 
ion, Management, reporting and educational statistics; 3. secondary education, 
luding problems of organization, administration, inspection, curriculum 
king, and internal supervision, management and the pedagogy of the different 
ects, and including also a consideration of those problems of higher educa- 

involving directly the interests of secondary education; and 4. elementary 


pcation, with the problems in this field analogous to those cited for secondary 
cation. 
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In addition to these fairly distinct administrative fields there are those oy 
lapping problems of vocational education and of school extension, the one incly 
ing agricultural education, and all varieties of trade, of continuation, part-tin 
and evening schools; and the other including broadly. the problems of sch 
hygiene, of the school as a social center, and of the school’s co-operative agencig 


The journal of Educational Administration and Supervision will underta 
with as well distributed an emphasis as possible, the publication of contributio 
dealing with such outstanding administrative and supervisory questions in the 
fields as school men in service and students of school administration will prof 
ably read. 


State school officers who are struggling with the issue of free textbooks, tj 
subsidizing of special schools or departments, the certification of teachers, | 
basis for the distribution of school moneys, the inspection and standardization 
schools, the erection of modern buildings; city superintendents who are study; 
the distribution of subject matter by grades, the time limit of subjects by grad 
the preparation of a salary schedule, the means to be used in rating and promotil 
teachers, the relationship that should exist between a school board and t 
superintendent, the wider use of the school plant, the grading and promotion 
tems in vogue; high-school principals who are attempting to reorganize the 
schools in the light of shifting social demands, who are attempting to differe 
tiate, interpret, adjust and extend their many curriculums, to provide superv: 
study, and to direct the social activities of the school; supervisors who are inte 
ested in improving their teachers in service and who wish to employ units a 
scales for measuring educational results; and rural school superintendents, co 
fronted as they are with a multitude of complex problems, many of which m 
be solved at long range—all these will find this journal devoting itself to the ve 
questions which they are daily confronting. 


An editorial department and the séction on books will be features of the journ 
In short, the ideal of the editors and the publishers is to issue each month e 
cational matter of the above distinctive character which will prove indispensal 
to all the above school administrators, to professors and students of school adm 
istration, and to the growing number of teachers who are beginning to read ca 
fully and regularly current contributions of this thoroughgoing, dependable s0 
Educational Adminstration and Supervision will appear monthly, exct 
July and August, beginning January, 1915. Ten issues will make the yea 
volume of approximately 600 pages. Price $2.00 a year in advance. 


WARWICK & YORK, Inc., Publishers 
19 West Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 
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School? 


9 Therels Only One Best School for Each Boy Or Girl 


THe selection of a school---the dest school, is an important matter, and 
as difficult as it is important. The best school for one is not the best 
school for another. It isa serious question of and qualifications. 

Each good ers If students of 
different temperaments, capabiliti purposes could, 
with equal advantage, attend the jue school, the problem 
of education would : simplified. 

The Educational Aid Society, as one of its activities, maintains a 
School Information Bureau, which supplies, without charge, cata- 
jogues of all schools and reliable information concerning the advantages of 
various institutions and their comparative cost. 


How to Select the Right School 


Write the society, stating your needs and you will receive, free of charge, 
catalogues of schools meeting your requirements, as you may indicate as 
follows: Kind of school desired; preference to location (city or state); 
religious denomination preferred; boarding or day school; expense limit for 
school year; name of prospective student; age; previous education; course 

of study desired; purpose in taking the course,---whether to prepare for a 
profession or only as an accomplishment; when enrollment will be made. 
Any special requirements should be stated fully. Immediately, upon receipt 
of this information, catalogues of schools which offer the advantages 
desired will be forwarded to your address, 


If You are Interested in the Selection of a School 
Free Book cony ofthe American 


Private School Direct- 
ory, 2 252-page book, regarding all colleges 
and private schools in the United States, will be sent you for only 10 
cents to cover postage. ‘This book also contains suggestions for those who 
seek counsel in deciding upon their life work; a plan by which ambitious 
young men and women of limited means may obtain an education in the 
school of their choice and an explanation of the way in which the ad- 
vantages of the best schools may be had at rates, or on terms equally 
favorable to those of inferior institutions. The price of this book in 
library binding is $2.00. It has been adopted by the leading libraries of 
the country as a reference book, the standard of its kind. 


School Information Bureau 


EDUCATIONAL AID SOCIETY 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


“1 feel quite sure that the use of these large pencils and 


paper with wide spaces in the primary grades has bee 


fully justified by our results in hin these poses.” 


—A SCHOOL SUPERINTEN 
FIRST 

Dixon’s Beginners 
THEN 


Dixon’s Special Black 


THEREAFTER 
Dixon’s High School 


If you do not know "The Big Three," you do not know the 
latest step in the making ot Pencils for School use ~ 
distinct advance—and you should write for samples to 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Philada. Branch, 1020 Arch Street 
Works and Main Offices. JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


For School, College and Society. Send 
for 1914 Catalogue iMustrated in 
Designs and Estimates on special Work. 
We guarantee every pin. 
C. K. GROUSE CO. 
THE CLASS PIN HOUSE, 


North Attleboro, Box J 69, Mass. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


244 Railway Exchange Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Frep Dick, Ex-State Superintendent, Mer. 
Operates throughout the entire West. 


“CHAUTAUQUA” 


Means These Three Things Which Interests You? 


for Summer Schools Catalog. 


A System of Home Reading Definite results from the use of spare 
minutes. Modern European year now 
in progress. Ask for C. L. S. C. Quarterly. 


A Vacation School Competent instruction. 
Over 2500 enrollments yearly. The best environ- 
ment for study. Notable lectures. Expense moderate. July and August. Ask 


A Summer City in the Woods All conveniences of living, the pure 


Fourteen Departments. 


charm of nature, and advantages 


and on land. Professional men’s clubs. 


for culture that are famed Didaniiibiene the world. Organized sports, both aquatic 
Women’s conferences. Great lectures 
and recitals. July and August. Ask for Assembly Program. 


Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 
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The Business World 
Demands 
Operators 


This demand explains why the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


has a 2 to I lead in the Schools of America 


“The greatest good to the greatest number’”’ 
is the principle which makes the Remington 
supreme in business schools 

| 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incerperated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Entite field of abnormal psychology.’ Founded 
cal Clinic——Philadelphia: -Psycholo jeal. Clinic Press. 
bser ited by Lightner 


Subscription 480 page 
<“Quarterly.. Edited-by G. Stanley’ LL 


(10 numbers). “Managing Editor; J..Carleton Bell.” 
ucational Psychology Monogtaphs. ited by Guy Whipple. 
Published separately “at varying prices,..Same publishers.) 
+ Behavior. —Cambridge, ‘Mass:: Emerson Hall, 
 Subscription-$3. pages per volume, Edited by John B. 
without fixed dates, each number a single research. 
4 of. Animal. Behavior—Cambridge;: Miass,: ‘Emerson Hail.” 
ubscription $3, foreign $3.50.” 450 annually. Founded 1911. 


Sabse pp. pet vol. Pounded 1895: Ed. by 


> 
bscription $5 .. 600 pages’ annually. Edited by Stanley: Hall 
Quarterly. General and experimental. psychology. Founded 1887.- 
“Subscription $5... 575 Edited by G; Stanley*Halle 
Quarterly. ‘Pedagogy. educational psychology, Founded 1891. 
2 
pages annually; 


(with Psychalogical B Edie 
Biemonthly.- Genéral. Founded 1894. ited by John B. Watson 
chological Bulletin—Princeton, N.. Psychological Review Compatiy, 
$2.75. pages annually: + Psychological literature. 


ounded 1904. ited by Shepherd, 1. Franz. 


Monthly. 


ption 
_ «2s Published without 8 fixed dates, each issue one Of more "researches. 
Index —Ptincéton, N. *Peychological Review Company. 
nded igas, Edited by: 


ological 
ubscription 200 pp.~. fou 
annual bibliography ‘of: psychological jiterafure.* 


| “ot Philosophy, Payebo 
Bi-weekly. pages per volume. » Foundéd -1904. 


logy. and’ Scientific 
“Science Préss. 
Subscription $3. Edited by F. J. E. Woodbridge and. Wendell T. Bush. 


of Peychology —Suhat n.84, 


‘Subscription $5 afin 
‘dates, each ‘number, a ‘single experimental 


‘Published: without 
“Journal of Abnormal sycidlogy— Boston: RichardG. Badger... 
Subscription $4. 480 pages annually.” Ed, by Mortoh Prince. 


ption-$1.50.. 280 pages annually. 
(9 numbers): logenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1007. 


Training School Bulletin—Vineland 4, Ni <The Traising 
4? Subscription “160 pp. ann. Ed. by Johnstone. Founded 1904 


P 
Monthly (10 numbers). training of defectives”. 


Journal. of us’ Psychology Worcester, Mass. : N. Wilkon. 


Journal-of Race Development —Worceste!, Mass.: 
Subscription $2... 460 pages annually. unded 1910, 


Afchives‘of Psychology. 


Quarterly. ‘Edited by George -H. Blakeslee and G. Stanley. Hall. 
Journal of Educational Paychology—Baitimore: Warwick & York. 
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